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(From the Sphyna. 


THE EPICUREAN ; A TALE. 
BY THOMAS MOORE. ; 
This is unquestionably a volume of surpassing 
grace and beauty ; the work of a brilliant imag- 
joation and a highly cultivated intellect—elabo- 
rated witt, all the refinement of the most consume 
mate art, and all the treasures of the most varied 
knowledge, but mellowed and harmonized by ex- 
quisite taste into a whole of almust unrivalled 
purity and simplicity. Mr.Moore, in the Tale be- 
fore us, has revived a species of writing which 
was once highly popular, and of which Johnson 
and Hawkesworth have furnished the most beau- 
tiful specimens iv our language. But, without 
aiming at the sententious morality of “ Rasselas,’ 
or “ Almoran and Hamet,” our highly-gifted poet 
"has given to us, and to all future times, a Tale as 
powerful us cither of these celebrated produc- 
tions, but of a very distinct and peculiar charac- 
ter. The incidents of the “ Epicurean” are start- 
jm and wysterious, but they are entirely inde 
pendent of any superhuman agency ; the ns 
of morality are deep and impressive, tout they are 
oot paraded with any didactic pretension; and 
the manners and scenery which are depicted are 
of a brilliant and imposing nature,—yet they are 
not vague and undefined sketches, but 
upon the most careful and extensive research. 
In this latter quality of collecting all the frag- 
ments of picturesque knowledge, (if we may use 
the expression,) scattered up and down amongst 
travellers and chroniclers, to convert them into 
the most precious ornaments by the rich alchemy 
of hissplendid fancy, Mr. Moore is quite unrival- 
led. He lays all the wide wilderness of fuct un- 
der tribute to his empire of imagination, and 
gathers his “ barbaric pearls and gold,” from the 
most apparently sterile and desolate regions. 
This heaping-up of intellectual riches was at once 
a merit and a fault in “ Lalla Rookh ;’—the 
beauty of the vesture was almest hidden by the 
gorgeousness of its embroidery ; or rather the 
whole garment was so encumbered with gems, 
that, in some degree, it dimmed and destroyed 
the loveliness of the form which it clothed. To 
this objection the Tale of the “ Epicurean” is 
scarcely at all obnoxious. There is the same dili- 
gent research, but the labour is more carefully 
concealed ; and the narrative sweeps along, like 





a mild and glassy river winding through banks of 


the most brilliant verdure, sometimes sparkling 
and bubbling to the sunshine of fancy, and at in- 
tervals solemnly gliding on with a deep under- 
current of philosophy. 


The narrative of the “ Epicurean” is given in. 


the first person ; and it is therefore necessary to 
create some device to explain how certain trans- 
actions, which are related to have huppened in 
.the time of Valerian, are now firet brought to 
light in the nineteenth century. Mr. Moore may 
well bd excused if his explanation of such matters 
be a very worn-out expedient ; and that the old 
fiction of valuable manuscripts rescued from de- 
struction in some shape or other of every-day 
usea, has been employed for the hundredth time 
by the author of the “ Epicurean.” The thing 
does happen in real jife ; the most authentic copy 
of the Septnagint was redeemed 
rockets, and“ Evelyn’s Diary” from a fair fabsi- 


cator of thread-papers. We shall not like the 


“ Epicurean” the less though we may not exectly 
believe that the copy was rescued from the holy 
fathers of St. Macarius, as the only perfect relic 
of “a chest of old manuscripts, whieh, being 
chiefly on the subject of alchemy, must have been 
buried in the time of Dioclesian.” 

The followers of Epicurus, in the fourth year 
of the Emperor Valerian (a. p. 257), were numer- 
ous at Athens ; and they chose the hero of this 
Tale, then in the twenty-fourth year of his age, 
to fill the vacant chair of the sect. Their phi- 
losophy was at that period little else than a pre- 
text fur the more refined cultivation of pleasure ; 
and the persoral advantages of youth were,there- 
fore, no objection to this honor. The purer part 
ofthe doctrine of their founder had been laid 
aside ; and many who felt no interest in the old 
teligion of Paganism, and were too indolent to 
inquire into the sanctions of Christianity, took 
refuge from both under the shelter of a luxurious 
philosophy. Such was the sect of the Garden at 
that day. Mr. Moore’s object has evidently been 
ofa loftier nature than merely to dazzle the fancy 
or enthral the passions ; and, therefore, the vo- 
luptuous attractions of the practical belief of the 
Epicureans are very slightly passed over. We 
have, however, a bri!liant description of an annu- 
al festival in honor of their founder ; but our poet 
evidently feit himself upon unhallowed ground, 
and he escapes froin those intoxicating scenes as 


one who looke back upon the broad pathways of 


pleasure with lessot fascination than of inqui- 
etude. The following natural thoughts, which 
are put into the mouth of this votary of earthly 
gratification, will apply as forcibly to the evening 
of life as of a day : 

“ This very night my triamph, my happiness had 
seemed complete. 
that voluptuous scene. Both my ambition and my 
love of pleasure had drunk deep of the cup for which 
they thirsted. Looked up to by the learned, and 
loved by the beautiful and the young, I had seen, in 
every eye that met mine, either the acknowledgment 
of triumphs already won, or the promise of others, 
still brighter, that awaited me. Get, even in the 
midst of all this, the same dark thoughts had present- 
ed themselves ;—the perishableness of myself and all 
around me every instant recurred to my mird. Those 
hands 1 had prest—those eves, in which | bad seen 
sparkling a spirit of light and life that should never 
die—those voices, that had talked of eternal love— 
all, all, I felt, were but a mockery of the moment, and 
— leave nothing eternal but the silence of their 

lust ! 

Oh, were it not for this sad voice, 
Stealing amid out mirth to say, 
That all, in which we most rejoice, 
Ere night may be the earth-worm’s prey ;— 
Bul for this bitter—only this— 
Full as the world is brimmed with bliss, 
And capable as feels my soui 
Of draining to its depth the whole, 
I should turn earth to heaven, and be, 
“If bliss made gods, a deity !” 

It wasin this frame of mind, panting for an 
eternity of pleasure, and not conceiving of any 
eternity beyond the objects of sense, that the Epi- 
curean dreamed that a venerable man thus com- 
manded him—“ Thou, who seekest eternal life, 
g0 unto the shores of the dark Nile—go unto the 
shores of the dark Nile, and thou wilt find the 
—*— liſe * sae Alciphron (for such 
as the name of the Epicurean) with the prevailin 
beliefin dzcome, ext forth on & voyage + Eeype 

























He lands in Alexandria ;—and there,sthe presence 
of a veiled figure at a banquet, “on whose head 
was a chaplet of dark-colored flowers,” and who, 
when the veil was lifted, exhibited a skeleton, 
stamped the features of the grave on the idea that 
haunted him. He flew from Alexandria to Mem- 
phis. 


from a maker of 


I had been the presiding genius of 





It was in this gorgeous city—* still grand, 


though no longer the unrivalled Memphis, that 
had borne away from .Thebes the crown of su- 
premacy, and worn it undisputed through so ma- 
ny centuries”—it was here, at the fountain head 
of Egyptiav glory and superstition, that the des- 
tinies of the Epicurean were fixed. At the cele- 
bration of the great festival of the Moon an inci- 
dent occurs to him peculiarly fitted to enchain his 
ardent and voluptuous spirit. We shall transcribe 
a passage descriptive of this festival, as an exam- 
ple of the felicitous pictures of manners which 
are developed in this Tale, as well as furnishing a 
key to the progress of the narrative : 


“ As I approached the island, | could see, glittering 


through the trees on the bank, the lamps of the pil- 
gtims hasteving to the ceremony, 
rertion which those lights pointed out, [ soon 
the crowd; and, passing through a long alley of 
sphinxes, whose spangling marble shone out from the 
dark sycimotes around them, in a short time reached 
the grand vestibuls of the temple, where | found the 
ceremonies of the eveni 


Landing in the di- 
ined 


already commenced. 
** In this vast hall, which was surrounded by a dou- 


ble range of columns, and lay open over-head to the 
stars of heaven, | saw a group of young maidens, mov- 
iug in a sort of measured step, between walk and 
dance, round a small shrine, upon which stood one of 
those sacred birda, that, on account of the variegated 
color of their wings, are dedicated to the moon. The 
vestibule was dimly lighted,—there being but one 
lamp of naphtha on each of the great pillars that en- 
circled it. 
of those pillars, I had a distinct view of the young 
dancers, as in succession they passed me. 


But, having taken my station beside one 


“ Their long, graceful drapery was as white as 


snow; and each wore loosely, beneath the rounded 
bosom, a dark-blue zone, or bandelet, studded, like 
thé skies at midnight, with little silver stars. ‘Through 
their dark locks was wreathed the white lily of the 


Nile,—that flower being accounted as welcome to the 


moon, as the golden bloseoms of the bean-flower are to 
the sun. As they passed under the lamp, a gleam of 
light @ashed from their bosoms, which, | could per- 
ceive, was the reflection of a small mirror, that, in the 


manner of the women of the East, each wore beneath 


her left shoulder. 


“ There was no music to regulate their steps ; but, 
as they gracefully went round the bird on the shrine, 
some, by the beat of the castanet, some, by the shrill 
ring of the vigtyum,—which they held uplifted in the 
attitude of their: divine Isie.—harmoniously timed 
the cadence of theif feet ; ‘while others, at every step, 
shook a small chain of silver, whose sound, mingling 
with those of the castanets and sietrums,_ produced a 
wild, but not unpleasing harmony. 

** They seemed all lovely; but there was one— 
whose face the light had not yet reached, so downeast 
she held it,—who attracted, and, at length, riveted 
all my attention. I knew not why, but there was a 
something in those half-seen features,—a charm in 
the very shadow, that hung over their imagined 
beauty,—which took me more than all the out-shin- 
ing loveliness of her companions. So enchained was 
my fancy by this coy mystery, that her alone, of all 
the group, could I either see or think of—her alone I 
watched, as, with the same downcast brow, she glided 
woung the. altar, geutly and aerially, as if her pres- 
ence, like that of a spirit, was something to be felt, 
not seen. 

‘¢ Suddenly, while | gazed, the loud crash of a thou- 
sand cymbals was heard ;—the massy gates of the 
Temple flew open, as if by magic, and a flood of radi- 
ance from the illuminated aisle filled the whole vesti- 
bule ; while, at the same instant, as if the light and 
the sounds were born together, a peal of rich harmony 
came mingling with the radiance. 

“Jt was then,—by that light, which shone full upon 
the young maiden’s features, as, starting at the blaze, 
she raised her eves to the portal, and, as suddenly, let 
fall their lids again,—it was then I beheld, what even 
my own ardent imagination, in its most vivid dreams 
of beauty, had never pictured. Not Psyche herself, 
when pausing on the threshold of heaven, while its 
first glories fell om her dazzled lids, could have looked 
more beautiful, or blushed with a more innocent 
shame. Often as | had felt the power of looks, none 
had ever entered into my soul so far. It was a new 


feeling—a new sense—coming as suddenly as that ra- 


diance into the vestibule, and, at once, Gilling my 
whole being ;—and had that vision but lingered an- 
other moment before my eyes, I should have wholly 
forgotten who | was and where, and thrown myself, in 
prostrate admiration, at her feet. 

%¢ But scarcely had that gush of harmony been 
heard, when the sacred bird, which had, till now, 
stood motionless as an image, expanded its wings, and 
flew into the Temple ; while his graceful young wor- 
shippers, with a fleetness like tgs own, followed,— 
and she, who had left a dream in my heart never to be 
forgotten, vanished with the rest. 
idly past the pillar against which ] leaned, the ivy 
that encircled it caught in her drapery, and disengag- 
ed some ornament which fell to the ground. It was 
the small mirror which | had seen shining on her 
bosom. Hastily and tremulously J picked it up, and 
hurried to restore it ;—but she was already lost to my 
eyes in the crowd.” i 

This beautiful priestess of the mysteries of Isis 
becomes the load star of Alciphron’s fate. He 
traces her to the Necropolis or City of the Dead ; 
and descends into a Pyramid into which she had 
penetrated. He wanders through dark winding 


passages,—till at length he beholds the object of 


his desire, bending over “a low altar of granite, 
on which lay a lifeless female form, enshrined 
within a case of crystal.” The homage which 
this beautiful creature was paying to some de- 
parted object of affection at once destroyed all 
that was of passion in the gaze of her pursuer— 
“ so touching was the purity of the whole scene ; 
so calm and august that protection which the 
dead seemed to extend over the living, that every 
earthlier feeling was forgotton.” He glides away 
from this “ small chapel,” and again ascends into 
light. 

But the spell is too powerful, from its very pu- 
rity, to be easily broken. Alciphron returns again 
to the Pyramid ;—and again descends. The 
chapel was without its mourner ;—and he resolves 
to seek her through deeper aud more dreary 
labyrinths. His rash descent at once preciptates 
him into the power of the Egyptian priesthood ;— 
and he is hurried through a succession of terrors 
and wonders which almost rival the stupendous 
mysteries of the Dom-Daniel. The power of the 
author is here put forth, in the most sublime and 
the most beautiful descriptions. The Epicurean 
passes through the appalling ceremonies of Ini- 
tiation. The terrific parts of the scene possess 
astonishing interest ;—but it is in the repose 
which succeeds that Mr. Moore revels and luxu- 
riates : 

“ At theeame moment, a light of the most delicious 




























































































As she went rap- 


in dreams, came floating at a distance ; and, ar my 
vyes gradually recovered their powers of vision, a 
scene of glory was revealed to them, a! most too bright 
for imagination, and yet living and real. As far as 
the sight could reach, enchanting gardens were seen, 
opening away through long tracteof light and ver- 
dure, and sparkling every where with fountains, that 
circulated, like streams of life, anong the flowers. 
Not a charm was here wanting, that the imagination 
of poet or prophet, in their pictures of Elysium, ever 
yet dreamed or promised. Vistas opening into scenes 
of indistinct grandeur,—streams, shining out at inter 
vals, in their shadowy course,—and labyrinths of 
flowers, leading, by mysterious windings, to green, 
spacious glades, full of splendor and repose. Over all 
this, too, there fell a light, from some unseen source, 
resembling nothing that illumines our upper world—a 
sort of golden mogplight, mingling the warm radiance 
of day with the calm and melancholy lustre of night. 

“ Nor were there wanting iibabitants for this sun- 
less paradise. Through all the bright gardens were 
wandering, with the serene aif and stepof happy 
spirits, groups both of young and old, of venerable 
and of lovely forms, bearing, most of them, the Nile’s 
white flowers on their heads, and branches of the eter- 
nal palm in their hands; while, over the verdant 
turf, fair children and maidens went dancing to acrial 
music, whose source was, like that of the .ight, invisi- 
ble, but which filled the whole air with its mystic 
sweetness.” 


We cannot pursue the Epicurean through the 
extraordinary incidents in the subterranean tem- 
ple of Isis, in which he is either a spectator or an 
actor. Insome of these his beautiful priestess is 
compelled to minister to his deception :—but, at 
the moment when his Initiation is about to be 
perfected, his adventure suddenly assutnes a more 
natural and more interesting shape ;—for the ob- 
ject for whom he had risked this fearful descent 
suddenly appeared from under the veil of the 
sanctuary, and, placing the end of a ribband gent- 
ly in his hand, said, in a tremulous whisper, 
“ Follow, and be sifent.” He obeys :—“ full of 
confidence in the belief, that she, who uow held 
the other end of that clue, was one whom he 
could devotedly follow through the world.” They 
escape to the light of day; and hurry from the 
shores of Memphis. 

During the voyage down the Nile, Alethe, for 
such ig the name of the beautiful priestess, dis- 
covers to her new friend, that at the dying injunc- 
tion of her mother, who was secretly a Christian, 
she had resolved to seize the first opportunity of 
escape from the hated impostures of the Egypt- 
ian priesthood. Her early history is related with 
great simplicity and beauty ; and it may be easily 
supposed that the devoted passion of the Epicure- 
an terminates in a declaration of the most ardent 
love. Alethe does not repress his advances ; but 
the purpose of ber flight forbids their indulgeuce. 
Her object was to place herself under the pro- 
tection of a Christian anchoret, who had fixed 
his solitary dwelling “on the eastern bank of the 
Nile, to the north of Antinoe.” Alciphron is fill- 


in the doctrines of Christianity, and to become a 
convert, that he may breathe the same air as the 
being for whom he now alune lives : 

‘6 We had proceeded for some time through a 
gloomy defile, when, at a distance before us, among 
the rocks on which the moonlight fell, we perceived, 
upon a ledge but little elevated above the canal, a 
small but or cave, which, from a tree or two pianted 


a human being. ‘“ This then,” thought |, “ is the 
home to which Alethe is destined! A chill of des- 
pair came again over my heart, and the oara, as | 
gazed, lay motionless in my hand. 

| found Alethe, too, whose eyes had caught the 
same object, drawing closer to my side thaa she had 
yet ventured. Laying her hand agitatedly upon 
mine, * We must here,’ she said, ‘ part for ever.” | 
turned to her, as she spoke ; there was a tenderness, 
a despondency in her countenance, that at once sad- 
dened and inflavied my soul. * Part!’ | exclaimed 
passionately,—* No !—the same God shall receive us 
both. ‘Thy faith, Alethe, shall, from this hour, be 
mine, and | will live and die in this desert with thee! 

‘ Her surprise, her delight, at theee words. was like 
a momentary delirium. The wild anxious smile,with 
which she looked into my face, as if to ascertain 
whether she had, indeed, heard my words aright, be- 
spoke a happiness too much for reason to bear. At 
length the fulness of her heart ‘ound relief in tears ; 
and, murmuring forth an incohetent blessing on my 
nawe, she let her head fall languidly and powerlessly 
on my arm. The tight from our boat fire shone upon 
her face. I saw her eyes, which she had closed for a 
moment, again opening upon me with the same ten- 
derness, and—merciful Providence, how I remember 
that moment !—was on the point of bending down my 
lips towards her, when, suddenly, in the air above 
our heads, as if it came from /heaven, there burst forth 
a strain from a choir of voices,, that with its solemn 
sweetness filled the whole valley. 

‘ Breaking away from my caress at these supernat- 
ural sounds, the maiden threw hesself trembling upon 
her knees, and, not dariug to look up, exclaimed 
wildly, ‘My mother, oh my mother 

“It was the Christian’s morning hymn that we 
heard ;—the same, as I learned afterwards, that, on 
their high terrace at Memphis, Alethe had been often 
taught by her mother to sing to the rising sun. 

‘¢ Scarcely less startled than my companion, I look- 
ed up, and, at the very suinmit of the rock above us, 
saw a light, appearing to come from a small opening 
or window, through which also the sounds, that had 
appeared so supernatural, issued. There could be no 
doubt, that we had now found—if not the dwelling of 
the anchoret—at least, the haunt of some of the 


sistance we could not fail to find the place of his re- 
treat.” 

We must abruptly hasten to theclose. The 
profession of Christianity, which had with Alci- 
phron begun in hypocrisy, gradually matured in- 
to a holier feeling, as the principles and practice 
of the faith which he had so much despised were 
placed before him by the anchoret. The be- 
trothing of Alethe was the reward of his conver- 
sion. But there wasacup of earthly misery to 
be drained to the dregs, which could only be com- 
pensated hy those hopes of “ eternal life,” for 
which he had gone “ unto tke shores of the dark 
Nile.” Mr. Moore sterniy and paintully follows 
up the moral ol:ject which he has evidently pro- 
posed to himself in this Tele—that the aspira- 
tions of the soul, after untading delights, are not 
to be satisfied on earth ; but that the longings of 
the heart are alone to be relieved by “ that God 
of benevolence, in whose hands sin and death 
are but instruments of everissting good.” Aicthe 
suffers a painful death in a persecution of the 
Christians,and the Epicurean flies from the world 
for ever. 

Nore. I! embrace this opportanity of bearing my 
individual testimony (if it be of any value) to the ex- 
traordinaty accuracy of \ir. Moore, in his topographi. 
cal, antiquarian, and characteristic details, whether 


: of costume. manovers, or lees changing monuments, 


ed with despair at her firmness in obeying this | 
resolution ; he suddenly resolves to feign a belief 


around it, had seme appearance of being the abode of 


Christian brotherhood of these rocks, by whose as 


has been my fortune to read his Atlantic, Bermudean, 
and American Odes and Epistles, in the countries and 
among the people to which and to whom they related : 
Lenjoyed aleo the exquisite delight of reading his 
Lalla Rookh, in Persia itself; and I have perused th: 
Epicurean, while all my recollections of Egypt and 
its still existing wonders, are as fresh 28 when | quitted 
the Banks of the Nile for Arabia :—I owe it, there- 
fore, as a debt of gratitude (though the payment is 
most iuadequate) for the great pleasure | have deriv 
ed from his productions, to bear my humble testimony 
to their local fidelity.—J. S. B. 





[From the London Literary Gacette.] 

SPECIMEN OF ANEW DIDACTIC CULINARY POEM.—No. 1- 
{Not to be continued} 
CARVING. 
Dedicated to Mr. L. E. Ude, the Freach Cook.1 
THE INVOCATION. 

Thou, whore great art is so beloved by man— 
All wish thy pot the ** universal Pan”2— 
Accept, O Ude, this tributary lay, 
Even though it call thee from thy stoves away. 
From pots, whose savour every taste admires ; 
Conipotes, of which the palate never tires ; 
O be this verse extended as thy fame, 
\nd as renowned for wit as isthy name ! 
Be miue a lay, O culinary Muse, 
Rich as Ude's soups, resistless as his stews, 
Strong as his gravies, piquant as his pies, 
Plain as his roasts, and perfect as his fries! 
Blush not ! though puffs alone my Muse inspire 
To warm herself, O bie, by thy bright kitchen fire ! 


THE POEM. 
*T'was when our second Richard$ ruled the roast 
That curving’s art was every noble’s boast ; 
Who best could * rear a gonse”’ was first at board— 
(’T was then, as now, the lot of many a lord). 
* Disfigure”? peacocks—** untache” a curlew— 
* Dismember” herons—* frush” a chicken’s thew— 
“ Ala,” a pheasant—or a pigeun’s * thigh” — 
Or * sauce” a capon—(Ude, suppress that sigh : 
Deem not that sauce like thine was common then)— 
Or * spoil,” as moderns often do, a hen. 


To * string” a lamprey, or a bream to “ splay,” 
And * culpon” trouts, were phrases of that day ; 
Eels were “*transened,” and luscious salmon **chined,”” 
And crabs were “ tamed,” and “ barbed” the lobster 

kind.4 
Alas ! in Richard's reign we must have starved ; 
Even critics, who cut up, could ne’er have carved. 


Carving, stupendous art! "tis mine to sing 
Of all the aids which to the board you bring. 
No faithless fork, where you preside, can dash 
The candid waistcoat with a greasy eplash ;5 
No sevenfold handkerchief need interpose 
To save from wings that fly once more® the nose. 
In vain the guest the carving steel may ask, 
In vain he hopes the bore7 will yield the hopeless task! 


From such as perpetrate fowl deeds like these, 
Heaven guard all diners-out of all d2grecs! 
To teach the “ Art of Carving” is my plan, 
Let awkward manglers learn it—if they can / 
So may be saved some waistcoat yet unmade, 
And noses, yet unformed, confess.ny aid. 


Of piscine tribes, that swim the ocean-stream, 
And birds that wing the air, shall be my theme : 
Nor shall I not, in soft bu-colic strains, 

Sing of the herds that gambol o’er the plains. 
Let gentle Grahame, in mellifiuous verse, 

How best to guide the laboring plough rehearse ; 
Let Falconer’s technic line our minds o’erwhelm, 
While he tells sailors how to guide the helm ; 
Let leaden Pybus lavish ail his weight 

‘Of folios, teaching kings to guide the state. 

To tell how best to plough the land or brine, 

To Grahame and to Falconer I resign : 

If kings would learn the sceptre how to wield, 
With Pybus | shall ne’er dispute the field :g 

My verse the wielder of the fork shall aid, 

And teach him how to. guide the trenchant blade 


FISH. 

Ye Ichthyophagists! to you I say, 
As Southey sings—‘ Come listen to my lay !"9 
Whether with sauce ye paint the salmon’s rose,!0 
Or simpler butter o’er the discus flows ; 
Whether in English guise the cod ye praise, 
Or love its whiteness ala Hollandaise ; 
Whether broad bottomed! turbot charm your eyes, 
On whose white breast the blushing lobster lies ; 
Whether the eel delight, or sweeter sole, 
Red mullet, or the gray carp’s delicate jow],— 
Come listen to my lay! ye shall be told 
Far better things than * tal~s of times of old.” 


First, theu, beware what time the knife ye take, 
Lest ye the white cod’s flaky strata break ; 
Or the fish-trowel, with ill-omened sway, 
Disturb the salmon’s rosy laminz. 
That danger past, on every guest bestow 
The expected part of liver, milt, or roe : 
Of cod, carp, salmon, some by taste are led, 
Or ruling fashion, to prefer the head. 
Forget not this, nor dare that worst of sins— 
Omitting sounds of cod, or turbot’s fins. 


If cod (the head and shoulders) grace the board, 
Be it the business of the mansion's lord 
To pass the silver knife, descending prone, 
Deep from the shoulder to the dorsal bone ; 
Then with inserted spoon proceed to share 
The tender sound reposing darkly there. 
The trembling jelly of the head some love ; 
The palate or the tongue some “ deign to prove ;” 
To all attend, nor thou regard thy dish 
Till thou hast pleased the various tastes in fish. 


FLESH. 
The enormous edge-bone ! 
Muse— 
Seared by its magnitude—the theme pursues ; 
But yet she still must on, O savoury Ude ! 
Impelled by sweetest hopes of doing good. 


1 Mr. Ude is “ The French Cook,” par excell fi 

his book is a most facetious weal , * *— 
——— * 
; it with ¢ reases, 7 n’s Se ing. 

S Richard II. was singularly gorgeous in his culinary establishaseat. 
See Pegge’s Form of Cury. 

4 The barbarous words woven into the verse are c 
elaborate “ Directions for Kervynge,” to be found in Warner's 4n- 
tiquitates Culinaria. Fowl—rcar a goose, disfigure a peacock, un- 
tache a curlew, thigh a pigeon, alay 3 —— dismember a heron, 
fie & ae sauce a capun, spoil a hen. —— lamprey 

jay a bream, a trout, transene au eel, chi: J — 
crab barb a lotr, ke. be. — —— 
ummum jus, summa injuria: which M. Ude translates—« 
ricber the =~ the more mischief it does.” - = 
6 — Si celeres quatit 


Scarce the venturous 





ied from the 


Pennas, resigoo que dedit. 
Of which M. Ude bas favored the world with the following 4 — 
* Io carving, if the wings should 4 
Right — the yas a . 
Resigued, I never will receive 
What the hostess thu: may give! 
See Ude'’s Trenslation of Horace. 


7 A free version of Virgil's Optata ke. 
& Grahame’s Gec » Falcover’s Shipwreck, and Pybus's “ Sove- 
— yl printed in vast folio, and incredibly dull, are the works 
e alluded tu. 


9 The Introduction to Southey’s Madoc is a kind of of the au- 
thor, his works. his hero, and = pa 
Come listen to a tale of times of old, 
Come, for ye kauw me, ke. 
Come listen to wy lay, and ye shall hear 
How Madoc —— 
—did a crea: many thi “ too numerous,” as the auctioneers say, “ to 
be enumerated in this advertisement.” 

10 “ To paint the rose,” ts Mr. Campbells reading of Shakspeare in 
his Specimens. lt certainly applies mech better to saimon than wouid 
“ pasoting the /t/y,” which fins only be predicated of turbot. 

11 I have ventured to appiy the Anacrevatic epithet to ihe turbat, 


(Da Cape.) 





with which I am at least a: much in love as was Anscreos with the 
with evident delight 


Cut not the edge bone into ponderous steaks ; 
Seize fast the glittering fork, and bold secure 

The mighty mass, unconscious of a skewer. 

An inch rescind along the level brim, 

Then o'er the surface let the smooth blade skim— 
Thin strata cut; with each of these dispense 
‘The unctuous marrow-fat, or else the dense. 


For forks what fearful ware our authors wage, 
Some for their silver, some their iron age : 
For argent prongs Hook combats high with zeal, 
While scribbling captains fitly use the steel.!2 
Shall wars, like those of Lancasfer and York, 
Rage for a silver or an iron fork ? 
Forbid it, Fate ! each has its separate part, 
One helps a haunch, the other grasps a tart. 


If gorgeous turtle with its punch!3 be near, 
Forget not thou the fins, to some 30 dear. 
» a e a e e 


Here let me pause: for now the wearied Muse 
Feels her wings melting with the reek of stews : 
Lest in the scams her pinions she immeree, 

Or lest the fate of Icarus be her’s— 
Reluctantly I bid the theme adieu, 
‘¢ To-morrow to fresh feeds and pasture-cattle new." 


12 Mr. Hook’s ardor in favor of silver forks is well knows to all the 
readers of Sayings and Duings. The auther of Cyrid Thernten, who 
is also a “ dragoun,” hes, on the contrary, made e vigorous stand 
in Bluckwood’s Magazine for stee! proo 


18 Every body kaows that Machcth gives a capital receipt for drem- 

ing a beefsteak :— 
If "tis done, "tis well 

a If *twere or ia wins 

ut few le are aware t rosperoe iven on ee 
ceipt feo main turtle punch. After detailing the early precewen he 
likens the bowl to “the great globe itself,” and says that ts suger, 
lemon, green tea, &e. * 

Yea all which it inherits, shal) dissoive. 


*| But by far the most important direction is the warning aot to omit the 


arrack—“ Leave not,” says he, emphatically, 
Leave uot asack behind ! ‘ 





[From the Westminster Review.) 

REASONS FOR EDUCATING THE PEOPLE. 

It is indeed very wonderful that scarcely one atom 
of any useful knowledge, of any kind, is taught to an 
person, of any rank, quality, profession, or pursuit 
whatever, any where, or in any manner; if we ex- 
cept a little Rule of Three here and there,and a little, 
little Euclid in the fens of Cambridgeshire : and thus 
are the people educated to augment the wealth of 
Britain. Now here lies the mystery. We admit that 
nonsense verses are the proper knowledge for a prime 
minister ; that a diocese can be effectually governed 
only by means of Greek metres ; that the moral and 
religious duties of a people must be inculcated by 
means of dactyls, anapesis, and iambice, and can be 
taught in no other wav ; and that nothing but a due 
intimacy with the deep profundities of iongs and 
shorts can render ten thousand men in black coats the 
exclusively proper persons to teach the rising genera- 
tion how to make laws, practise physic, govern colo- 
nies, and spin cotton ; constitute them fit monopolists 
over the knowledge and the mora)s of the entire youth 
of Britain: but who teaches men to make steam-car- 
riages and dye scarlet cloth forthe army? Does thie 
kuowledge come by scanning? It does come, that is 
certain ; and we musi suppose that we must thank 
God jor it. But whoever it is that does acquire it, 
must pay for it, and that dearly also, most often in 
time as well as in money ; while, most scommonly,, 
he sows that others may reap. But the people cannot 
obtain this knowledge ;, they have scarcely the means 
of obtaining any knowledge, since that which they 
can command is but the desire aud the capacity. © 

* * The fact itself, and the truth also, is, that it 
isimpossible to conduct the eeveral arts of this coun- 
try without the heads of workmen; and they who 
fancy that this is or can be done by their hands alone, 
are ignorant of the subjects. Under a minute divies 
of labor, it is teae, there is much that can be done by 
hands aloue, where the workman is as pure a machine 
as the wheels and levers of brass and iron which he 
superintends ; but these cases are rare, compared to 
those where the discretion and thought of workmey 
are required, and where, without what, in fact, is 
knowledge and education, the operations could vot 
goon. Let us give a few details, for the sake of those 
who fancy that all this is matter of course, and that 
it is sufficient if the man has hands, and legs, and 
eyes. The contempt in which a tailor is held is pro- 
verbial : yet it is the very tailor himself who makes 
and invents, as he sets the fashion; unless indeed 
some king Brammel, or king of Prussia, or king of any 
other country should cut tailor him in power, to com- 
pensate for infra-tailoring im poiut of taste. Aad this 
t2 matter of taste, aud therefore appertaining to art — 
tothe il niente che fa tutls, which is the produce of 
education. Is it to be credited that there would be 
but one Stultz, or one king of Pruesia in the universe, 
if journeyman tailors were educated to snatch a grace 
whether within or without the rules of art? Why has 
Hoby made a fortune? and Taylor? because the 
eukne:nides JEchatoi never could have been so beauti- 
fully booted by any other artist, and because the feet 
of the fair would have faiied, under any other sandals, 
to effect what they have been noted for doiug since 
the time of Solomon’s song. We should be glad to see 
a stone-mason or a bricklayer without a head build a 
house, or a bridge, or even a pig-sty. Nine times out 
of ten, the architect, as he is called, knows nothing a- 
bout the matter; and the Lord have mercy upwn his 
churches, if the operatives, as they are called, did not 
know something more. Who is it that drives the 
coffer-piles for Loadon bridge? who takes care that 
they fit close ? that they are well caulked ? who as- 
certains that the foundation piles are driven deep e- 
nough, their heads well levelled, the framing weli 
laid ? who frames the certerings, and sees that every 
part of it will doits duty, and sets it up? Not the 
architect in the office; neither that nor any thing else, 
from the bottle of folly buried in the foundatioa-stone 
to the top of the balustrade. Had we no bridge but 
what the bridge-builder could build, we should be 
obliged to swim the river. A drawing isa very pretiy 
thing ; but we should be compelled to live in the 
sketches of houses, if the people, whom we faucy we 
must despise, and do not chuose toeducate, had not 
somewhat more of talents and knowledge than those 
who live on their labors suspect, and if they were not 
educated —heaven knows how. There is no end to 
this class of illustration in matters of mere taste and 
art, and in matters of mechanics. * * The very 
fire teazer, who holds the soul of the steam-boat and 
the lives of all the passeugers in his hands, is a mas 
of head ; he must be educated—and s0 he is; but he 
has along probation to go through, and is !ikely to 
make an abundance of biunders before he attains his 
rank, to the great discomfiture of those who depend on 
him ; while all this, under a proper system, he might 
have learned to do in three months, to the abridging 
of his own misery and of the inconvenience of every 
ove else. We might run through every trade, every 
art, every thing that is done, and every thing that is 
not done as it ought to be, throughout the kingdom, 
and overwhelm cur readers, not ocly with illustra- 
tions, hut with proofs, of the necessity of iatellect and 
education, and of its actzal existence aleo; though 
always attained, in consequerce of ous barbarous 
system, with difficulty, and not attained without de- 
lay, and blunders, and inconveniences, and losses. 





The duties of religion sincerely and regulasly per- 
formed will aiways te sufficient toczah the meanest 
and to exercise the highest understandiog. That 
miud will wever be vacant wkich is frequently recall- 
ed by stated dutics to meditations cn eternal intes- 





gitls of Teos. Juvenal mention: the “ -—- spatism admirable rhombi” | 


ests ; nor cap any hour be long which is spent ia ob- 
taining same new qualification for celestial bappi- 
ness. 
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i jely i i idence Journal informs Who is a New-Englander? He is well known in | sought, events have proved that it was purch 
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FRIDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 7, 1827. 





BRITISH BIBLE SOCIETY. 
In the first article of the eeventy-first number of | | 
the Quarterly Review, a pretty serious attack is 
made on the annual and monthly Reports of the 
managing committee of the British aud Foreign 
Bible Society, which are presumed by the reviewer 
not to contain the most faithful representation of 
the affairs of that institution. “ It is whispered, 
(says the reviewer) that, in the concoction of 
these documents, the directors had recourse to a 
great deal of artful management—in short, that 
the public were informed, not of the whole truth, 
which they had a right to know, but of those 
facts only, which were conceived to be best adapt- 
ed for augmenting the funds placed at the com- 
mittee’sdisposol.” It is stated subsequently, that 
these rumors gaining strength, a strict inquiry 
had been set on foot ; and some gentlemen, who 
had, for years, exerted themselves very cordially 
in extending the influence and promoting the ob- 
jects of the society, applying themselves with 
zeal to this novel investigation, soon brought to 
light many maiters that might well prefer the 
shade. 
The point raised in the controversy is not the 
utility of the institution, but the degree of integ- 
tity, good faith, and discretion, with which its af- 


states aa one of the first charges against the in- 
stitution, the circulation, on the continent of Eu- 
rope, of Bibles, wherein th- apocryphal writing 
are intermingled with the canunical books of 
scripture—a charge, which, to the minds of lib- 
eral Christians, and to men who build not faith 
upon human authority, will not be considered a 
sin of a very heinous nature—since we kiiow of 
no decree of any other than human authority that 
has taken the responsibility of deciding which 
books are apocryphal and which inspired. There 
appears, then, a statement of annual expenses, 
which appears to develupe a most extravagant 
and wasteful disposition of funds drawn from the 
public for one of the most eacred purposes. This, 
too, perhaps might pags off without any “ special 
wonder,” since it is « fact too well known to need 
illustration, that sectarian associations generally 
provide for those of their own hcusehold. It ap- 
pears that one of the agents of the British For- 
eign Bible Society, employed in circulating the 
scriptures in the Catholic provinces of Germany, 
receives an annua stipend of 360 pounds sterling 
a year, though it ie stated in the annual reports— 
reports of which he is himself the principal author— 
that he “seeks no earthly emolument,nor is the afflu- 
ence ofa vain world his aim ; he desires not the 
‘treasures which moth and rust consume. No-- 
the glory of God, and the salvation of souls— 
these are the pure and heavenly principles which 
influence his nind and stimulate his actions.” It 
appears also, that the directors of the society have 
annually expended about 8,480 pounds of their 
income arising from contributions, in modes con- 
eealed from the great body of their subscribers. 
But the charge of the mo:t serious nature nade 
against the Society by the Quarterly Reviewers 
remains to be noticed. It is, in short, “that 
without one single exception, the new versions 
which have appeared, either at the direct expense 
or under the immediate sanction of the Society, 
have been either executed by incompetent trans- 
lators, or printed without baving been subjected 
to a proper revision.” It appears, that,’in the 
eyes of the managing committee, a new version 
of the Bible is considered principally as the means 
of quickening the liberality of the public, and 
swelling the funds of the Society ; that it should 
give the nation for which it is ostensibly made, a 
correct representation of the word of God, seems 
to be, with them, a point of minor consideration. 
To justify this attack, the Reviewer states a num- 
ber of facts, which we give without abridgement 
in his own language. 
Their first undertaking was, we believe, the print- | 
ing of the Welsh Bible, which issued from th- stores 
of the Society about the year 1805. Vi hen tiney took 

_ this task in hand, there was no ground whatever for 
enticipating that its proper execution could involve 
them in any difficulty : an established and approved 
version had been long in circulaton in the Principali- 
ty, and it was «asy to find out natives of Wales pos- 
sessing sufficient erudition to superintend the press, as 
well as to correct any errors which the critical scruti- | 
ny of half a century might have discovered in the text. 
To whom, then, it will be asked, did the committee | 
apply for advice and assistance in selecting a text, as , 
well as competent individuals to —— the work 
in its progress through the press? If the directors of 
this institution acted upon the principles which regu- 
late the conduct of other men, the answer to this 
question would be—to the ecclesiastical authorities 
of the principality—to the Welsh Bishops. These 
functionari: s, however, disdained to follow so straight- 
forward and common-place a course. They aspired 
to strike out a splendid and novel path for themselves ; 
and, in the exercise of their own discretion, devolved 
the selection of a proper text, and the revisior of their 
new edition, upon a Mr. Thomas Charles, an apos- 
tatised clergyman from the Established Church, and 
at that time an itinerant preacher among the (alvin- 
istic methodists. Who or what recommended him to 
the Managersof the Society, we do not happen to 
know. Theresult, however, proved exactly what 
might have been anticipated ; he introduced so many 
unauthorised innovations, by way of improving the 
version, that cne of the Welsh bishops found himself 
called upon to remonstrate with the committee. Find- 
ing that the heads of our church were not to be taken 
by surprize, the directors were constrained tv suppress 
the edition ; and, up to this day, the inhabitants of 
Wales are deprived of the benefit which the managers 
of the Bible Society intended to confer upon them by 
Mr. Thomas Charles’e new readings of the word of 
God. 
The committee, having thus blundered through 
their Welsh task, began to bethink themselves of the 
inhabitants of Ireland. But they were either too 
weak or too headstrong to take warning from their re- 
cent experience : again, the same evil genius which 
introduced Mr. Charles to their favor, led them to fix 
upon one Mr. MiQuig. who had formerly been a 
preacher among the Wesleyan Methodists, and who 
had been expelled from this connexion jor repeated 
misconduct; and again, the results were such as 


might Lave been expected. The principal object of 


the cultivation of the Irish language. 
members composing this association are also subscrib- 
ers to the Bible Society ; none of their proceedings 
can, therefore, be represented as flowing from dislike 
or jealcusy of that institution. 


1822, a resolution was proposed by John Leslie Fos. 
ter, Esq., seconded by the Right Honerabte George | 
Daly, and carried, we believe, without one dissentient | | 
voice, stating, ‘“* That, alter a full inquiry, the mem- 
bers of this Society feel satisfied that material and 
rery numerous errors exist in the Irish version of the 
New Testament, edited by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society.” 


sible carelessness, or inattention of the Society, 


Mohawk language, done by a chief of the Six 
Nations—which we cannot abridge to our limits. 
The came we may say of the Calmuck version. 
Passing over these we come to the operations of 
the Society in India, represented as the scene of 
its most important and splendid triumphs ; and 
here too, we must refrain from any attempt to be 
particular. Evidence the most convincing is af- 
forded of the total incompetency of the mission- 
aries, unaided by the natives, to execute even an 
intelligible version of the Scriptures into that dia- 
lect of India with which they have possessed the 
longest and most intimate acquaintance. The 
mode in which the various translations printed in 
India have been performed is a question of some 
curiosity, and is described in detail in the follow- 
fairs have been administered. The reviewer then ing extract from a “ Memoir of Translations exe- 
cuted at Serampore,” sent home by the missiona- 
ries themselves. 


cognate languages, after having examined and ascer- 
tained his qualifications, we give him an approved ver- 
sion of the Scriptures in a language with which he is 


while good Sungskrit scholars, are also acquainted 


of them with three or four. Then placing him among 


wherever he finds it necessary. 
matical terminations anv the peculiarities of the lan- 
guage (do these two claeses of difficulties, then, lie so 
very near each other ?) are required (by whom ?) pos- 
sibly by the time he has finished the first gospel. The 
work of revision is then be 
at first proceeds exceedingly slow, as nothing is suffer- 
ed to go to press till fully understood and approved ; 
and in some instances the alterations made are so nu- 
merous as to leave little of the first copy standing. 
This revision is, however, of the highest value, as the 
discussions which it originates beth lay open the lan- 
guage lo us, and the sense of the original lo the pundils. 


without fecling ourselves on firm ground relative to the 
faithfulness and accuracy of the version. ‘Thus a first 
or in accuracy, and far superior in point of style and 


idiom, to the first version of the Bengalee New Testa- 
ment, the — of seven years severe labor and study. 


Sirst editron of the Scriptures through the press form 


e 


At a meeting of the 
rish Society, held in Dublin on the 22d November, 





Another case mentioned to show the reprehen- 


s that of the version of St. John’s Gospel into the 


On engaging a pundit (or translator) in one of these 


well acquainted ; for most of the pundits we employ, 


with at least one or two of the cognute languages of 
India, beside their own vernacular tongue, and some 


two or three other pundits who have been for years 
employed with us, we direct himto express the ideas 
he finds there, in his own vernacular idiom, with the 
utmost care and exactness, and to ask questions 
Meantime the gram- 


n with the pundit. This 


As we advance, we proceed with increased ease and 
pleasure, and seldom go through the fourth gospel 


version of the New Testament is produced, not inferi- 


The Old Testament becomes still more easy, and the 
knowledge and experience acquired in bringing the 


no contemptible preparation for the revision of a second 
edition of the New Testament. 


The space we have already occupied with this 
article admonishes us to be brief in what remains. 
A specimen of the means to which the directors 
ofthe Bible Society condescend to amuse the. 
imaginations and to promote the liberality of their 
subscribers, is given in a note. 


Some most miserable details of their style of man- 
agement occur in the history of their Turkish New 
Testament. The text was that of a Polish renegado, 
which had lain in MS. for more than a hundred years, 
and no sooner was it published in 1819 than Dr. Hen- 
derson, and other friends and agents of the Society, 
began to complain that, in addition to prevailing er- 
rors of mere style, florid affectation and so forth, im- 
portant additiuns, and still more important omissions, 
deprived this version of all just title to respect and 
support. The Society got some of the Parisian literati 
to bolster up their Turkish Testament with their cer- 
tificates ; but the issue was, that some hundreds of 
gross errors were acknowledged. And here comes 
the curious part of the story,—how were t!.-se errors 
to be corrected? The directors of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society mace cancels in their book ; that 
is, they printed anew the leaves containing the most 
horrible blunders,—in number fifty-one,—and sent 
out bundles of these corrected leaves to Turkey, to be 
distributed among those who had previously acquired 
the books. ‘lhese persons were, of course, easy to be 
found; when found, it was easy to persuade them to 
have their Testaments taken out of the binding and 
rebound with the new leaves ; and the whole affair, 
when completed, could not fail to inspire the proprie- 
tors of the Turkish Testament with seatiments of re- 
doubled confidence in the purity of its text. 


The Reviewers say— 


It is impossible to calculate either the extent or the 
duration of the injury effected by the circulation of 
incorrect and unauthorized versions of the sacred re- 
cords. Theattempts which may hereafter be made 
to revise and correct them, however discreet and suc- 
cessful, will be attended with great inconvenience, if 
not with serious danger. An alteration of the sacred 
text even for the better is calculated to shake the 
confidence of the ignorant and unlearned reader. Dis- 
tracted between two rival or dissimilar versions, the 
relative merits of which he is incapable of estimating 
correctly, he incurs no little risk of attempting to es- 
cape from his dilemma, by rejecting them both. It 
is almost too obvious to require a remark, that the 
circulation of incorrect versions of the Bible must open 
the door to the introduction of the most efficient means 
of underming the authority of the Bible itself. 





“ It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

We know not when we have witnessed an il- 
lustration of professional liberality, more werthy 
of being recorded and remembered, than that 
exhibited at the Providence Theatre on Friday 
last. It was the first instance of the kind that 
ever fell within our knowledge, and should be an 


us, 


adapted to the occasion. 
thanks of the aged widow whose hour of gloom and 
despondency hdd been somewhat enlivened by the 
genial rays of their unostentatious charity, aesured 
them that although the grateful contribution was but 


the Scotch proverb, “ every little makes a muckle,” 
that 20 it had proved to the worthy object of their be. 
nevolence, whose gratitude on the occasion might be 
imagined but could not be described. He also stated 
that oz his arrival in town he received a note from 
Mr. Conway, inclosing a twenty dollar bill for Mrs. 
McBride. ‘Ihe following is Mr. Conway's note to 
Mr. Kilner. 


tice to Lelieve that had circumstances permitted it, ! 
should most cheerfully have complied with your ap- 
plication, respecting the performances of this evening. 
As, however, my situation and views have put it out 
of my power to contribute my professional assistance, 
upon this interesting occasion, | must request, that in 
place of it, you will be kind enough, to present the 
enclosed note, with my sincere compljgpents and con- 
dolence, to Mrs. McBride, begging hef acceptance of 
its small amount, not as a criterion of my disposition, 
but of my ability to be serviceable to her benefit. 


not atone for acts of immorality committed by 
the same individuals ; nor does the proverbial 
kind-heartedness of the players render their pro- 
fession unobjectionable to moralists of the ‘most 
rigid class; but we would ask whether similar 
instances of kind-heartedness are not extremely 
rare, even in professions where love and charity 
are, or ought to be, distinguishing attributes of 
character ? ‘Should not the members of a pro- 
fession, whose badge is sufferance, find some fa- 


Mr. Kilner, the manager, came forward and address- 
d the audience in a neat, concise, and feeling speech, 
He returned them the 


ittle for each to bear, yet inasmuch, as according to 


Providence, August $1, 1827. 
Deak Sir,—I feel assured you will do me the jus- 


l am, dear sir, yours truly, W. A. CONWAY. 
Acts of generosity like this, we are uware, do 


vor with a Christian community, when they thus 
fulfil one of the first commandments of the Chris- 
tian law ? 

When the Scotch Presbytery learned that John 
Home, one of their approbated ministers, had 
written the play of Douglass, they immediately 
suspended kis ministerial functions, and publish- 
ed a bull against the theatre, couched in most bit- 
ter words. The following is a specimen, which 
the Quarterly Review says is taken where the 
book chanced to open. Read it and contrast its 
spirit with that which dictated the fetter of Con- 
way and the labors of his professional cotempo- 
raries. , 


it is agreed upon, by sober pagans themselves, that 
play-actors are the most profligate wretches, and vil- 
est vermin, that hell ever vomited out ; that they are 
the filth and garbage of the carth, the ecum and stain 
of human nature, the excrements and refuse of all 
mankind, the pests and plagues of human society ; 
the debauchers of men’s minds and morals ; unclean 
beasts, idolatrous papists or atheists, and the most 
horrid and abandoned villains that ever the sun shone 
upon. 


Did any player ever abuse a fellow man, in such 
opprobrious terms ? 
REV. MR. HOLLEY. 

With sincere pleasure we copy from the Balti- 
more Patriot the following testimony to the worth 
and talent of the lamented Helley. This testi- 
mony is the more valuable, as it comes from one 
who entertained sentiments on religious subjects, 
directly opposite to those of Mr.H. The letter 
was written by a gentleman of the Baptist socie- 
ty in Lexington, and we are happy to place it on 
record, asa proof that impartiality of judgement 
and gentlemanly deportment are not always 
strangers in the intercourse of different religious 
sects ; though it must be acknowledged that such 
instances are of rare occurrence. 


Lexington, Jan. 15, 1819. 
My Dear Sirn,—Mr. Holiey has preached here sev- 
eral times. I have heard him with peculiar delight. 
His eloquence, his manner, the philanthropic senti- 
ments he always breathes, are captivating beyond de- 
scription. Whatever others may think or suspect a- 
bout his supposed tenets, I have never heard a hetero- 
dox opinicn expressed by him ; his principles are un- 
exceptionable ; his moral and religious feeling pure, 
aod exemrt from sectarian dross; his views compre- 
hensive and sublime. Asascholar, a gentleman, an 
orator,-Mr. Holley would be an acquisition to any age 
orany country. Theacquisition is doubly valuable 
to the wesi, where, with all the materials for Scholars, 
Statesmen, and Phriosophers, we need the instruction, 
the research, the example, the polish, and the master 
spirit of a Helley, to lead us to refinement of manners, 
and to intellectual pre-eminence and glory. That 
eloquent and brilliant orator makes a deep and ani- 
versally favorable impression wherever he is seen. 
He can truly and literally say with Czsar, into what- 
ever society he enters, “ [cume, I saw, I conquered.” 
The hostility to him is limited to a few—Clergymen 
and their devotees, from whom the sceptre of the 
Transylvania University has been taken, and who 
seek the gratification of their resentment by aseailing: 
on mere pretence or suspicion, the religious sentiments 
of President Holley. I think this unfounded prejudice 
must wearaway. Certainly, the lossof Mr. Holley 
here, would be irreparable. 








NEW-ENGLAND CHARACTER. 

It may perhaps savor a little of New-England 
pride that we copy with approbation from a 
Georgia paper, the Augusta Chronicle, the fol- 
lowing characier of the New-Englander ; and it 
may also be set down to the account of inordi- 
nate sectional vanity, or the blindness of self- 
flattery, that we pronounce it a faithful charac- 
ter. Nevertheless, at the risk of meeting both 
these imputations in the first Southern newspa- 
per we open, we deliberately commit both the 
supposed sins. The article was written as a 
commentary on the contemptuous sneers of a 
writer who adopted the signature of “ One of 
Mr. McDuffie’s Constituents.” 
Who isa New-Englander? I will answer the ques- 


tion. He is a descendant of the Pilgrims who prefer- 
red death to bondage; who, for the sake of civil and 





example, and an admonition to men in other pro- 
fessions, to go and do likewise. 


giving a benefit to an elderly lady—a widow and 


meuns of living had just been taken from her by 
the death of her daughter, Miss M’Bride of the 
Theatre. A number of performers volunteered 
their services, and several went from this city for 
no other purpose than to give their aid on the 
occasion, and returned on the next morning. The 





whole performance was gratuitous. At the cluse 


The evening was eet apart for the purpose of 


a bereaved one--whose main dependence for the | 


religious liberty, left the splendid abodes of slavery, 
| braved the dangers of the ocean, and fixed their 
| residence among the savages in the wilderness. These 
| same Pilgrims. under the auspices of Liberty, patient- 
| ly endured every privation, and triumphed ever every 
| danger. They wrested the tomahawk from the hand 
| of its cruel possessor, and tarned the wilderness into 
| fruitful felds. 

Who is a New-Englander? One who has been 
taught, from his infancy, the strictest rules of morality 
and religion ; vigilantly to guard his own, and equal- 

; ly to respect the rights of others; through his own 
enterprise aud industry he seeks independence ; he 


produce of the ocean add to the riches of his country « 
he 
Polar regions ; for him Arabia yiclds her spices; his 
ships navigate every sea, and return vichly freighted 
with the produce of India and of the Isles of the 
ocean ; his enterprise is proverbial from the Arctic to 
the Antarctic circle. 


introduced the arts and sciences amongst you? Who 
has raised and d:e:orated the lofty temples that adorn 
your city? Who bas enriched it, by filling its stores 
with the produce and manufactures of every country ? 
You may find him in your schools, academies, and 
colleges, teaching ‘* the young ideas how to shoot ;” 
he adorns your pulpit, and gives dignity to your bar 
and your bench. 


tempted to invade his soil, or abridge his liberty. 
You may read his name in capitals upon the monu- | 
ments of Lexington, and Bunker’s Hill, where he 
voluntarily shed his blood in the defence of his coun- 
try and his country’srights; where the life of his 
enemy paid the price of his presumption. 
goyne, who faced him at Saratoga, and those who en- 
gaged him on the lakes of the North: ask the bravest 
of the sons of the * fast auchored Isle of the Ocean,” 
who had the honor to meet him in ** mortal combat, 
upon the bosom of the vasty deep.” } 
derogating from their own honor, will point you to 


manity. 


great and venerable, in industry and enterprize : in 


justly be proud ; and, in any other country but this, 


gathers wealth amidst the snows and ice of the 


Who is a New-Eoglander? Ask at home, who has | 


Who is a New-Englander? Ask those who have àat · 


Ask Bur- 


‘They, without 
their scars, extol his bravery, and applaud his hu- 
The very name is associated with every thing 


arts and sciences ; ineivil and religious Liberty. It is 
a birthright, of which every man who possesses it, may 


© One of Mr. McDuffie’s Constituents,” instead of 
considering it a term of reproach, would give nosmal) 
part of his inheritance to possess it. 





STRIKING COINCIDENCES. 

About a year ago there appeared in London a 
satirical paper, entitled The Wasp. It was ad- 
vertised several days in the ordinary manner, but 
went off heavily. Atlength there appeared, post- 
ed up throughout the city, handbills, offering a 
reward of five hundred pounds to any person who 
would disclose and identify the editor and pub- 
lisher of The Wasp. The consequence was, ave- 
ry body bought The Wasp, and for several weeks, 
the sarcastic little insect buzzed in almost every 
parlor in London. 
The editor of the Democratic Press offers a 
reward of five hundred dollars to the writer of an 
anonymous letter, which he says he bas received, 
informing him that violence is threatened to his 
person, by some of the Jackson men. It is pre- 
sumed that the editor of the Press, as well as he 
of the Wasp, knew very well, before he offered 
the reward, that no one but himself was in pos- 
session of the secret. 
Nearly allied to this plan of attaining notoriety, 
is that first practised in our country, we believe, 
about ten years ago, by Major Elijah Putnam 
Goodridge, who, it will be remembered, was rob- 
bed and barbarously murdered—almost—near 
Newburyport, by—himself. Practising on the 
same platform, a Mr. Royal Avery, of Verment, 
was lately robbed of $3500, tied to a tree, gagged, 
and otherwise maltreated, near Stafford Springs. 
The story excited great alarm for a day or two, 
but circumstances, since developed, indicate that 
Mr. Royal Avery committed a most royal blunder, 
by robbing himself. 
What a wonderfully strong propensity there is 
in some men, to perpetrate great exploits! and 
how extraordinary the fact, that rather than 
have these feats unperformed, they will commit 
them upon themselves! - 
The Connecticut Mirror of Monday, in refer- 
ence to the robbery of Mr. Avery, remarks— 
Whata pity it is, thata man (when in the free 
exercise of his lower jaw, after being gagged sir 
hours and upwards, sweats, that he was robbed of 
$3500, ) should not be believed. 
We were, during the last week, censured (by 
now and then one,) for falling so furiously upon 
the good Mr. Avery of Vermont. All agreed, 
that the story of his robbery wanted some alte- 
rations and amendments to make it pass current 
—and still a few “ kinder” thought it must he 
true. One said that he appeared too respectable 
to fabricate a story—another had great faith in 
him because he lived in the same state, and never 
heard any thing against him—while a third knew 
that he bad been robbed, because he had been a 
clergyman, and could'nt lie. Now we are dispos- 
ed to pay great deference to this species of reason- 
ing, and yet we have no compassion for Mr. Ave- 
ry. As a further proof of his iniquity, we are 
able to state, that Mr.Cooly, at whose house he 
staid while in Hartford, has found a part of the 
very cord which he used to tie his hands with. 
He took with him to Stafford but a short piece— 
barely enough to go once around his wrists. The 
two pieces, by the way, are preserved, and are 
ready for the inspection of the curious. 

It is to be regretted that some two or three of 
our Yankees, who understand how to do “now 
and then a thing” in a keen way, did not pursue 


Mr. A. after he started for home, and take from 
him $500 by way of reward. 4 





CONFESSIONS OF A DRUNKARD. 
CHAPTER vr. 
In all designs Gefen en earth tales 
Fails in the promised largeness : checks and disasters 
Grow in the veins of actions highest reared.” 
Troilus end Cressida, Act 1 
The period at length arrived which I had so 
long anxiously expected ; and J entered on the 
duties I had to perform, with ardor. Perhaps 
the-reader may wish to know what my profes- 
sion was. I will gratify his curiosity so far as to 
tell him that I was not a Professor of Theology, 
nor Doctor of Medicine. I was brought in im- 
mediate contact and formed many acquaintances 
with agreeable companions, though they did not 
all suit my taste precisely. J generally sought the 
society of those older, and of more experience 
and knowledge than myself, that I might gain in- 
formation In every society it is, in some degree, 
necessary foma person to conform to the customs 
by which it is governed. A spirited young man 
will scarcely stop to consider the point at which 
complaisance ought to stop ; or if he does, a false 
pride will prevent him from being influenced by 
his hetter judgment for fear he should be thought 








cultivates his farm witha his own hands, and lives by 
the sweat of his face; he is free and happy—doubly 
happy.in the freedom and kappiness of all around him. 


\ 
' 


too cautious, or mean and niggardly. Though I 


at a dear price. 


I associated with those whose custom it WAste 
take wine after dinner, and of consequence my 


bortle must assume its proper station on the u. 
ble. The “ pleasure of a glass of wine with you, 
Sir?” “With pleasure!” a bow, a smile; ang 
} for the first time in my life, probably —certainly 
the first since my experiment with the vin. eg, 


I raised the glass to my lips. 1 but tustert, to be 


sure,and the taste was not pleasant to me, nor 
can I say it ever has been, and } would it had beeg 
a solution of arsenic instead of wine ; then asiz 


was my first,so would it have beea wiy last taste, 


Habit soon rendered this familiar to me; and @ 
a convivial meeting, (and such meetings were byt 
} too frequent) my constitution, which was of ap 
iron cast, would allow me to drink every one un- 
der the table und go home sober. 


Yes ! aober, 
for I felt no ill effects from it, and Lean judge 


pretty accurately froia experience what the feel. 


ings of a man are, after he has been intoxicated, 
when he begins to arrive at a state of sobriety, 
Even this superiority, which ought to have crige 
soned my cheek with shame and filled ny boeom 
with remorse,—for I well knew it was a step to. 
wards vice, and of course a departure from vie 
tue,—afforded me pleasure. 

Every one of my readers who knows whee 
Bacchanalian orgies are, and J shall not iagteges 
those who are ignorant, must be aware of the 
other pernicious effects which attend them be. 
sides that of a tendency w produce habits of ine | 
briety. The gross licentiousness, profanity, blas- | 
phemy, and obscenity, which trinmphantly reige. . 
The moderate circulation of the bottle but pres | 
duces cheerfulness and vivacit:—"“ the feast of © 
reason and the flow of soul”; but when partaken _ 
of to such an extent as to eclipse reason, the vi- 
cious propensities of every individual are alone « 
exhibited in all their disgusting deformity, while | 
bis virtues are observed by the shadow. ; 
How often has it been said, let every man avoid 
the least deviation from the way of rectitude asit 
but leads to another, and so on, till he sinke into 
absolute vice ? And, how often has it been un- 
heeded! We reason thus with ourselves, and 
say—It is but for this once ; we need not again © 
repeat it, and surely there can be no great harm > 
in doing it once! But there is harm :—It is fatal! _ 
“ This once” has been the curse and the ruin of | 
tens of thousands. “ This once” leads to deceit, 
fraud, intemperance, theft, burglary, arson, tree- 
son, rape, murder, and the gallows! Of all things — 
beware of “this once!” 

But wine drinking was not all that was neces- 
sary to place me on a par with others. If I was 
called upon in the forenoon, afternoon, or eve- 
ning, I must—or it would be considered uncivil— + 
request my visiters to accept such refreshment as 
my sideboard afforded. This was always com- 
plied with as a matter of ceremony merely. Andin 
return, if I viested them, I must go through the é 
eame routine, because it would be rude to refuse! 
This again, custem rendered familiar, and I could | 
smoke and drink all day long, with the most | 
sperited of my acquaintances. Here was another 
step taken—another fence broken down. All my 
companions were of good, many of them of high 
standing, and bore fair characters. Even if § 
had been disposed to relinquish their seciety, I 
had. no just grounds for doing so. 

As yet I suffered no evil consequences from the 
course I pursued—no one could have accused me 
of being inebriated. I still followed my ordinary 
business, and sustained the reputation I had ac- 
quired. I joined in all the follies incident to 
young men, who are but too apt to censider that 
society has no claims upon them, forgetting that 
their example may be of use to those still younger 
than themselves. In all these scenes of folly I 
aspired, if not to be first, to be second to none. 
We called it “ studying human nature,” and to 
be sure it was, but unfortunately for me it hap- 
pened to prove the wrong side of it. 

In the midst of these enjoyments, my affairs 
called me to a distance, and detained me some 
months in an obscure place, where there was no 
conversable being except an old Doctor. His 
company was seldom to be obtained, and whtn 
obtained, was not very desirable. He, also, was 
the only persen in the village possessing any’ 
books ; and he gave me the free use of his libra- 
ry, which consisted of medical books, and a copi- 
ous collection of Deistical and Atheistical works. 
Being an unbeliever himself, he recommended 
these last as particularly wurthy of my perussl. 
I did peruse them. What effect they had on me 
it is unnecessary to say here. Religion wasssvb- 


finishing these anti-orthodoxical publications, I 
applied myself to the medical works with all pos 
sible ciligence. The change, however, incident 
to my situation, ‘from scenes of enjoyment and 
mirth to seclusion and solitude, sunk my spirits to 
the lowestebb. I hecame a perfeet hypochos- 
driac. Seated by the fire, with my feet upon the 
chimney board, I would read of diseases all dsy 
and two-thirds of the night ; and then retire, to 
get up in the morning, and fancy I had the symp- 
toms of every disorder I had studied the day 
previous. Yea, so much have I been impressed 
with this belief, that J have gone to bed thinking 
I never should arise from it again, and suffered 
the aforesaid son of Esculapius to dose, bleed, 
blister, and drench me as he would, when J was, 
in sober sadness, in a far better state of health 
than he ever enjoyed in his life. All my old vi- 
sioncry propensities revisited me clothed in ten- 
fold horrors—and I have no doubt that J was 
more a candidate for the insanc hospitsl thas 
many who are there at this blessed moment. 

I again returned to the haunts of civilized mss, 
and pursued the same couree as before, only, pet 





succeeded in gaining the distinction I so eagerly 


hape, that it was carried to much greater leagths, 





ject which had not attracted my attention. After . . 
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as my temporary banishment had given me a 
greater relish for pleasure ; but l soon, and in a 
manner wholly unexpected by me, was suddenly 
stopped short in my career. 

I knew that my expenses had exceeded my in- 
come considerably, but to what extent I was ig- 
norant, as J had not been in the habit of keeping 
meinoranda of my individual expenses. I had 
loaned money to every one that wanted it--many 
times even to the fast dollar in my pocket. Some 
were dead, some were absent, and some were 
unable to pay. ° 

I had, besides, become securtty for a friend who 
had absconded, to a considerable amount. In 
skort, this part of my cash account was adjusted 
without rendering it necessary for me to trouble 
myself about if. 

I was rather disagreeably reminded of the ne- 
cessity of attending to these trifiing matters by 
some dozen or twenty letters, marked with one 
cent postage, and beginning—“ Dear Sir, your 
small accountsometime standing—much in want,” 
&c.—or thus, (which gave me infinitely more 
trouble) “ Dear Sir, Mr. A. B.’s small account— 
lodged for collection—immediate attention—or be 
obliged to commence suit,” &c., all signed “ very 
resp’y dear sir, ob’t serv't.” I wished—Heaven 
forgive me ! the P.O. in the middle of the Atlan- 
tic, my creditore paid, and the lawyers at the 
d—1 on a visit to their papa. 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


AWAKENIN GS AND REVIVALS ! 


There is a town in Middlesex, not the least 
famous in the county, nor in the annals of New- 
England, that has been spoken of recently fer 
religious revivals, among a class of people who 
have the least pretensions to literature, or infor- 
mation. Still it has been spoken of ina tone of 
exultation by the “ Sajnfs”—and alluded to in 
prayers by some of those who ought to know 
better ; and who we should have supposed must 
have been duly acquainted with the history of 

ious frauds, and all the frightful arts of creating 
revivals, from the first visit of Whitfield (for in his 
second he condemned the practice) down to our 
camp-meetings. Being informed that the domes- 
tics, or female help, were under concern of mind, 
and expecting every day to be b ouf, and 
which was mentioned as an excuse for their in- 
attention, I inquired how it could! be that in the 
focus of intelligence, at the very Head Quarters 
of liberal opinions, such a delusion should spread. 
I always knew that it was a maxim among the 
hired help, not to believe, or to vote in the kitchen, 
as they did in the parlour ; but what that could 
be which operated so strongly on youthful fe- 
males as to decoy them, or to push them into the 
river for sulvation was to me a mystery. I saw 
for the first time the meaning and force of the 
two ludicrous lines in Hudibras— 


They dive, like wild fowl, for salvation, 
And fh, to catch regeneration. 


On inquiring of the Landlord and Landlady, I 
learnt that the grand operating cause was ¥RiGHT 
tpon weak and ignorant minds in night-meetings, 
where they were told that if they did not repent, 
and give up their souls to Gop, they might die in 
the night, and be in Hell before morning. It was 
no wonder that some of these weak young people 
passed the night without closing their eyes, 
throngh absolute terror, and that they became 
nervous, and that by continuing to listen to such 
frightful doctrine they were nearly distracted, 
mn very naturally cried out in their mental 
agony—What shall I do to be saved ? When their 
spiritual Bugbear would reply—Repent and be 

ized. Au this accounts for the numerous 
converts of Charles River. 

I was desirous of seeing some of the Tvacts 
and books that were put into the hands of these 
deluded’ young people. The Landlady brought 
methree. From one of them I extracted the 
following Dialogue with its caption, which I send 
for you to make such use of as may best serve 
the cause of truth and rational religion. 


Certain Questions and Answers, tending to AWAKEN 
the secure, and fix good resolutions in the convinc- 
ed stnvER ; as also to direct the SEEKING soULS 
in order to a sound conversion. 

Q. Whither are you going, Curistiess sinner? 

Avs. I am going to Hell. 

Q. How long will it be ere you get there? 

Ans. At longest, it will be but a few years: It may 
be this year, it may be sext—it may be some months 
first, and it may not be a week—it may be to-morrow, 
it may be ro-micur—it may be in a hour—yea, it 
may be before you can ask me another question. 

Q. What kind of a place is Hell, to which you are 
thus hastening ? 

A. Itis a prison for confinement ; it is a dungeon for 
darkness; and a lake of fire and brimstone for tor- 
menting. 

Q. What company do you expect in that close 
prison, dark dungeon, and fiery lake ? 

A. Company enough, such as it is, almost all the 
old world (which are called ** the world of the ungod- 
ly”)—all Israel, saving a remnant ;—(the elect?) yea, 
by far the greatesi part cf professed Christians, even 
thousands of thousands of church members, and many 
false prophets and apostles; emperors and kings; 
magistrates and minist:rs. In short—all, but a few of 
every place and nation, age and generation of men ; 
and millions of devils ! 

Q. Will much company be any comfort in Hell ? 

A. I suppose nat ; else the rich man would rather 
have wished for the company of his five brethren,than 
tohave begged that they might be warned to es- 
cape that place of torment. 

Q. Why then, will you go to Hell for company ? 

A. I don’t go for company, but for the love of sin- 
ful pleasures, and delights,worldly profits and honors. 

~Q. How long are you to stay in that place and 
company before youreturn? _ 

A. I shall never return—but dwell there through 
the long an‘ endless ages of eternity. 

Q. But how will you be able to endure 20 hot a fire 
for ever and ever, seeing now you have not patience 
toendure the tip of your finger in the flame of a can- 
die for the space ofa minute or two, much less to 


hold an arm or leg in a flaming oven, for the space of —8 


half an hour? Will God give you patience then ? 

A. No;—I shall have no patience to bear the in- 
tolerable pains of Hell: but almighty power will 
keep me from consuming—and I shall be cbained fast, 
and so must be forced to bear it, while I keep cursing 
God, and blaspheming Christ ; gnawing my tongue for 
Pain, and gnashing my teeth for rage and madness ; 
Yea, roaring, howling and shrieking for horrible an- 


guish and eternal despair ; yet bear it I must, though 
bear it I can’t.” &c. &c. &c. nee 


There are twenty-four questions and answers in 
same strain ; all tending to the saine horrid 
and abominable end. It winds up in the usual 
Way of condemning what is called good works as 
Useless ; and referring the redemption from the 
horrors of Hell to grace, and the texts 
of scripture are to add weight to the 


frightful production. 


After reading such a production who can won- 
der at the delusion, the terror, and the craziness 
of the numbers who are frightened into the 
water, to escape the fire of Hell? It is a matter of 
nearly as much wonder that some ministers en- 
dowed with learning, possessing large libraries 
of good books, and enjoying the advantages of 
profitable associations, should countenance and 
even boast of these miserable revivals and gloomy 
awakenings. Of what value, of what advantage 
is that religion which is the offspring of fright, 
and into which not one ray of Christian henevo- 
lence enters? It isnot only disturbing families, 
but it is shaking pulpits that otherwise might 
have stood firm. After all it may be only that 
darkness, which sometimes—nay, often precede 
a bright morning, wher the Scx of Righteousness 
shall arige in all his glory, putting clouds and 
darkness under his feet. A Travevier. 





SCIENTIFIC. 


MAGEILANM Croouns. In the Galaxy of Friday 
last, an account was given of a wonderful discov- 
ery by a Capt. Frazer, of an English East Judia 
ship, of the revolution of one of the Magellan 
Clouds, so called, aruund the other. Now it is 
very surprising that this appearance should be 
considered by him and his companions, and pub- 
lished to the world, as a real revolution of cne of 
those bodies around the other, and the extraordi- 
nary rapidity of that motion commented on,when, 
in fact, it is no motion or revolution at all of the 
object itself, but an apparent motion caused by 
the diurnal revolution of the earth. Every fixed 
object in the heavens, being ut the sane or any 
less angular distance from the pole than the ob- 
server's latitude, will appear to revolve around 
the Pole, or any object between itself and the 
Pole, every twenty-four hours. This may be seen 
every starlight night in our hemisphere ; by ob- 
serving any or all the stars near the north star, 
they will appear to revolve aronnd it. Yet this, 
itis well known, is no motion of the stars them- 
selves. As to the smaller cloud remaining sta- 
tionary at the altitude of 50 degrees and the ship 
in latitude 34 degrees, I pronounce it impossible ; 
every fixed object in the heavens unless placed 
perpendicular, or in the zenith of the Poles, or 
unless the observer is stationed at the Poles, in 
which case the motion of all bodies would be 
horizontal, must change its altitude; in this 
case, ifthe ship was in latitude 34 degrees, and 
the greatest altitude of the object 50 degrees, the 
Polar distance would be 16 degrees, and the ob- 
ject would come to the meridian twice in twenty- 
four hours ; if the altitude was 50 degrees when 
on the meridian above the Pole, it would be only 
16 degrees when on the meridian below ; mak- 
ing a difference of altitude in twelve hours of 32 
degrees. How so great an error, in observation, 
either of the latitude of the ship, or altitude of 
the object, could possibly be made, is not easy to 
be conceived ; but it either is an error, or the 
smaller cloud is nut a cluster of stars at an im- 
mense distance from this earth, as supposed by 
Dr. Herschell, but some object fixed in our at- 
niosphere and revolving with the earth ; or, sup- 
posing the ship had entered the verge of Captain 
Symmes’s subterranean cavity, which, by the bye, 
is a lower latitude than the Captain himself ever 
expected to find it, it might be land on the other 
side. Enos Fievp. 

Dorchester, Sept. 3, 1827. 

EEE 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

The first volume of Mr. Cooper's Red Rever (all 
that has been received of the novel) is calculated, in 
our opinion, to raise the expectation of a work much 
superior on the whale to the Prairie. The vehicles, 
men and busizees of the sen, are the subjects which he 
handles with surpassing knowledge and talent, and 
they form the chief matterof the Red Rover. The 
first volume eontains able delineations of character 
and scenery, and dialogues of true flavor and spirit. 
We closed it with a feeling of chagrin for the want of 
the others, which was, to us, sufficient proof of the 
merit of the plot. We learn that the whole will 
reach this country in the course of the autumn.—[Nat. 
Gazette.] 

E. Bliss, New-York, has in prese, “ A Voyage to the 
Moon,” by an American author. From the merit and 
success of some of the writer’s former productions, 
and from the proof sheets which we have oveilooked, 
we anticipate much amusement from the work. The 
style is neatand elegant. The scope of the author we 
cannot ascertain, from the few sheets we have seen ; 
but conjecture that his object is to veil philosophical 
satire, under an account of the manners and customs 
of the Morosophians, a nation whom he found in the 
lunar regions.—[Commercial Adv.] , 

A new historical novel, from the pen of Mrs. Du- 
mont, of Vevay, Indiana, is shortly to appear in the 
West. 

Jounnat or CommERceE. The first number of this 
long expected Journal made its appearance this day. 
It will be recollected that it is established with the 
determination to exclude all advertisements of thea- 
tres, lotteries, and horse racing. True to this respect- 
able rule we perceive « list of deaths is inserted, but 
marriages excluded, on the ground, we suppose, that 
they are lotteries, as the old song has it.—[Eve. Post.] 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Pat Beta Kappa. This Society held its anniver- 
sary meeting, at Harvard College, on Thursday last 
week. The meeting was very fully attended, and 
much business transacted. The following persons 
were chosen Officers for the ensuing year :— 

Hon. Edward Everett, President. 

Rev. James Walker, of Charlestown, Vice President. 

Charles Foleom, of Cambridge, Corresponding Sec- 
retary ; and 

Abraham Hilliard, Treasarer. 

Four new members were admitted, these were,— 
Rev. Orville Dewey of New-Bedford; Rev. Francis 
W. P. Greenwood ef Boston; Dr. Charles H. Bode of 
Northampton, who is a graduate of Goetingen Univer- 
sity in Germany ; and Professor John W. Webster of 
Harvard College. 


Prize Dectamation. The declamations of stu- 
dents, who were cqmpetitors for the Boylston Prizes, 
took place before the public exercises of the Phi Beta 
Kappa. Ten young gentlemen from the different col- 
lege classes gave declamations. The board of Judges, 
over whom Professor Ware presided, awarded the first 
prises to Josiah D. Hedge of Cambridge, member of 
the Senior Class, and to Chandler Robbins of Roxbury, 
of the Junior Class, as the best declaimers. Second 
iges were given to Henry S. McKean of Cambridge, 
Jonathan L. Woart of Newbu members of the 
Senior Class, and to Charles Fay of Cambridge, of the 
Junior Class. The first prizes are either $15 each, or 
a gold medal of that value; and the second prizes 
are $10, or a medal. 


Mipptesury. The Commencement at Middlebury 
College, Vermont, was held on the 15th alt. The de- 
gree of A. B. was conferred on fifteen young gentle- 
men, that of A. M. on nine, in course, and one honora- 
ry; that of M. D. was conferred on two in course 
and two honorary, and that of D. D. was conferred 
on Rev. Reuel Keith, of Alexandria, Va. 








QG> We thank the editor of the Statesman for 
informing us that the Law Anecdotes we publish- 
ed last week were original in his paper, and we 
are glad that an inquiry bas led to the identifica- 





tion of the ownership. 





VARIETIES. 


Ma. Hanotne. This eminent Portrait Painter, 
undoutnedly the first in our country, except 
Stuart, who is at the head of the profession, has 
Just returned from a tour to Montreal, and has 
resumed the labours of the pencil at his room in 
Market-street. It affords us much pleasure to 
contemplate the rapid advances, which this gen- 
tleman has made in the art, since he first com- 
menced, in the distant and least cultivated parts 
of our country ; and to reflect, at the same time 
that our city has afforded him encouragement, 
and the means of prosecuting his studies to the 
best advantage. All those who take an interest 
in the fine arts, will recollect the time when he 
first came to Boston. The skill he then exhibited, 
united with the most rapid execution, gained the 
admiration and patronage of men of taste,amony 
us, Which soon enabled him to take a voyage to 
England, where he made great improvernents,in 
the study of the best mastere, and acquired a re- 
markable celebrity. Praise in any profession is not 
to be gained in England, withouteffort and excel- 
lence, and therefore the fact, that Mr. Harding’s 
Portraits were ranked among the first,in a grand 
exhibition chere, is a decisive proof of his merit, 
if we could obtain no other. But we are uot 
wanting in all evidence which the case a:dimits. 
At his room we can see likenesses of distinguish- 
ed citizens, who are well known among us, by 
every day’s acquaintance. ‘These are all but liv- 
ing representations of the persons whose features 
they are intended to perpetuate, for the gratifica- 
tion of friends and posterity. ‘The canvas, by his 
pencil, is made a victor over Time ; and is en- 
abled to retain from under his mouldering fingers, 
the lineaments of “ the human form divine,” 
that ages yet to come may know what manner of 
men we are. It is not a mere matter of personal 
vanity, though that may have a large share in 
the inducing cause, but itis not alone a mere per- 
sonal vanity, which induces us to desire, that 
some represeutation of ourselves inay go down 
to our children’s children; but itis a cuty we 
owe to them, to afford them the easy-bought 
gratification of knowing, as it were by a constant 
presence, the persons whose characters they are 
tauglit to venerate, and whose virtues they are 
bound to imitate. Neither is this duty of leaving 
our portraits, without a good moral effect upon 
our moral characters. If they are to be hung 
up, so long as a member of the human family can 
claim an interest in our bleod or reputations, we 
feel assured that our characters will be saved 
from the wreck of time ; that even if the pencil 
dloes not leave those traits of mind, which the 
face ever bears, still, the enquiry will perpetuate 
them ; and therefure we feel the necessity of so 
ordering our lives, that the dowble reputation to 
which we are thus doomed, shall be untarnished 
with unnecessary frailty. We are led to feel, 
that we shall not fade from the earth, like a tint 
of the rose ; and it becomes a greater object than 
ever, to make our names fragrant in the memory 
of friends. We have mentioned but two of a 
thousand good motives for patronizing this art ; 
but they are too well known to need any further 
remark. We close our observations with a re- 
petition, that we feel an honest pride in the cov- 
sideration, that our city affords sufficient encour- 
agement, to be the residence of so eminent an 
artist.—[American Statesman.] 


Enrayst Trovve. Yesterday afternoon, a well 
dressed female requested a woman who was sitting in 
the High-street market, to hold her infant while she 
performed an errand at the distance of a few squares. 
‘The woman accordingly took the child, apparently 
about six months old, and with it a small bundle con- 
taining the child's clothes. ‘Tite sapposed mother, 
however, did not return to redeem her pledge.; and 
after waiting a long time, the person who received the 
child, was compelled to return to her own house, 
with the gratuituus addition to her family.—;/ United 
States Gazette.] 

Philadelphia seems to bea popular place, for 

disposing of children who are so unfortunate as 
to find their way into this cold-hearted world 
without father or mother. An amusing case oc- 
curred a few weeks since, which we will state, 
without, however, giving names. A child was 
found nicely done up in a basket, upon the steps 
of a gentleman’s door, in the good city of broth- 
erly love, and, being a stranger, was of courge 
taken in, and the basket put away. As there 
were several children, however, already and of 
right on the premises, the little foundling’s pres- 
ence was rather unwelcome. But for several 
days no clue could be discovered by which the 
child could be traced to those who had a more 
legitimate claim to it. At length it was recollect- 
ed that there were some papers in the bottom of 
the * fruit basket,” placeJ there to preserve the 
clothes from veing soiled. On examining these, 
the name of a distinguished lawyer in the neigh- 
bering state of New-Jersey, was found upon one 
of the manuscripts, and was of course regarded 
as @ precious discovery. A messenger, with the 
basket, the child, and the manuscript, was forth- 
with despatched to the residence of the barrister, 
who was no less surprized than chagrined at the 
sudden claim of the little stranger to his tender 
sympathies and endearing attentions as a father. 
He strongly protested his innocence, and was in 
fact innocent. But this is a wicked world, and 
upon the circumstantial testimony of the manu- 
script, the more earnestly he asseverated that the 
child was no kin of his, the more strongly it was 
believed that it was. At length, after much ru- 
mination and cogitation, the counsellor bethought 
himself that thé fatal manuscript was some con- 
siderable time back sent to the priuter’s, asa 
legal advertisement. The reminiscence was a 
fortuaate one for him. But alas, for our brother 
chip! It was likely to prove as great a plague to 
him, as certain political reminiscensces are to our 
well-beloved neighbors of the Post, the Enquirer 
and the Albany Argus. One bit of evidence 
rapidly led to another—an invalid lady who had 
the highest regard for the editor’s talents, had 
suddenly hecome much better—the ownership of 
the basket was fixed—a carriage had been hired 
for an evening ride to Philadelphia—and finally 
the driver was found who performed the journey, 
and knew all about it. The result was that the 
child was removed from the portals of the bar, to 
the purlius of a printing-vffice. We commisserate 
the change in the fortunes of the little sufferer, 
since the pin-money of the counsellor’s establish- 
ment would probably have been worth more 
than the heirship of the estate editorial.—[New- 
York Com.} 


Usirartasism is Ecrors. [a France, it is well 
known that there isa most respectable Protestant 
population. It is perhaps not so well known that 
liberal views of Christianity prevail among them, toa 
yteat extent. The pressure upon them by the Catho- 
lics, has hitherto been so severe, that it has been 
necessafy for them, for the common security, not to 
urge the points of difference among themselves, and 
Calvinism, in all parts of the continent, wears a much 
milder aspect than in Great Britain. But it is pro- 
bable that among the Protestant clergy of France, a 
majority is not favorable to the Calvinistic scheme. 
They are furnished chiefly from the schouls of Mcn- 





tauban and Geneva. the former of which is served by 


at least some liberal teachers, and at the latter all { 
bear that character. In Transylvania, one of the 
seven or eight kingdoms of the Emperor of Austria, 
Unitarianism was not long ago one of the religions 
established by law; but little acquaintance is possess- 
ed with its present condition. At the establishment 
of the existing state of things in Holland, at the reor- 
ganization of Europe, the ecclesiastical assembly con- 
voked by the government, established liberal terms 
of admission to the ministry, and in that country, so 
illustrious for its past services to religion and learning. 
it is understood, in general, that something important 
has already been done wou a correction of the 
popular belief. ‘In Switzerland, it is well known that 
just views of Christianity are gaining ground in differ- 
ent quarters, notwithstanding the labors of emissaries 
of the English Continental Missionary Society, and the 
influence of the Missionary School at Basle, supported 
chiefly by English funds. ‘Whe gradual, but thorough 
revolution of sentiment among the enlightened and 
exemplary clergy and people of Geneva, is an event 
of signal impostance. A year aud a half ago, the 
Unitarian successor to the chair of Calvin, walked 
with me to a rising ground in full view from the walls 
of Geneva, at about half a mile’s distance, to point 
out to me the spot where the Unitarian Servetus was 
burned at Calvin’s instance ; burned by a slow fire 
of green wood, that his torments might be the more 
and the longer. Asl went ou such an errand in such 
company, | had abundant food for meditation on the 
little efficacy of establishments, creeds, and faggots 
to keep down the truth as it is in Jesus.—[Rev. Mr. 
Palirey’s remarks at the late anniversary of the Am. 
Unitarian Association. } 

Gettine «nto Noticr. ‘The best talents in the 
world, must be known in ordcr to be patronised. Man 
is the child of opportunity—circumstance either 
makes or mars him—buat he may sometimes make cir- 
cumstances. Some years ago, a young lawyer of fine 
taleuts, and decent learniag, 2nd a graceful and pow- 
erful orator withal, settled in one of our western vil- 
lages. He took no letters of introduction, and knew 
nobody. He waited in vain for clients, his abilities 
were unknown, and, of course, unappreciated. At 
length he devised a plan for bringing himself into no- 
tice. He took a rattan, walked overthe way to Mr. 
Smith’s store, and without saying a word astonished 
the unoffending Mr. S. with a terrible flogging. A 
prosecution followed—our young lawyer made a 
splendid speech, showed what he was, was fined five 
hundred dollars. and was immediately retained in the 
suits of importance. He has since made a Sarge for- 
tune by his profession.—[N. V. Courier.} ” 


Names. We have heretofore noticed the ex- 
treme confusion into which society is thrown 
from the application of oue name to several in- 
dividuals. Every once and a while you see a 
notice in the papers that A. B. who is sentenced 
to the penitentiary is not A. B. the son of C. D. 
and that E. F. who runaway with a horse and 
gig, is not E. F. who fives at No. 1, Blank-street. 
Some names have suread so far that they are al- 
most as general as homo. The name of Smith 
for instance. There are thirty-one John Smiths 
in our city, and fourteen John Johnson’s! What 
interminable confusion must this create in the 
delivery of letters and the management of busi- 
ness. Whenever we meeta man to whum we 
have been introduced, but whose name we have 
forgotten, we alwavs call him Mr. Smith or Mr. 
Johnson, and in nine cases out of ten we are 
right. The “ Friends” have a very simple and 
vet very efficient remedy for this evil. John 
Smith the Ist, John Smith the second, and so on 


some happy people in this world who have names 
peculiarly their own, which no man would think 


tothe 500th, if necessary. There are however | 


MUNROE «& FRANCIS, 


No. 128, Washington-street, have just received by theCameo, 
from London, a case of valuable BOO 


one copy only of a kind, vis. ‘ 

Chess rendered familiar by Tabular Demonstration, by 
J.G. Pohiman. 

Gilpin’s Observations -on the Western Parts of Eng- 
land, with plates. 

History of the Indian Archipelage, by James Crawfurd. 
With Maps and Engravings. 3 vols. calf. 

Gretna Green, or the Elopement of Miss D. with a gal- 
lant Son of Mars. Plates. 

Cockburn's Voyage to Cadis, Gibraltar, ke. with ele- 

gantcolored plates. 2@ vols. calf. 

Code Napoleon, verbally translated from the French. 

Archbold's Blackstone, 4 vols. calf. 

Dobson's Life of Petrarch, 2 vols. 8vo. plates. 

Gesner's Death of Abel, plates. 

Crutwell’s Tour through the whole Island of Great Bri- 

tain ; 6 vols. numerous maps. 

Trotter's Memoirs of Fox. 

Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring. 

Taplin's Sporting Dictionary, 2 vols. calf. 

Reformation of the Cathulic Church in Germany. 8vo.clf 

Lives of Haydn and Mozart. 

The Etonian, 3 vols. 

Thanet and the Cinque Ports. 16 Nos. beautiful piates 

Carr's Travels in Spain. Maps and Plates. 

Memoirs of the Life of Hayley ; 2 vols. 4to. calf. 

Lundoon Commercial Dictionary, by Watson, 

Burckharat’s Travels in Nubia, 4to. 

Giranger’s Biograpbical Histury of England ; 6 vols.with 

310 plates. 

Turner's Tour in the Levant, with colored plates ; 3 vols. 

Nichols’ Literary Histery of the 18th Century ; 4 vols. 

Mortimer’s Commercial Dictionary. 

Shaw's Nature Displayed : elegant plates, 6 vols. 

The Newgate Calendar, by Kuap and Baldwin. 

Solutions of the Cambridge Problems ; 2 vols. 

Bigland’s History of Europe ; 2 vols. 

Stewart's Life of Drs. Sinith, Robertson, and Reid. 

Works of Garcilasso de la Vega : and Life My Wiffen 

Letters between Lady Hamiltoa and Lord N 

Mauller’s Universal History ; 3 vols. 

Scudamore on Gout and Rheumatism. 

Lawrence's Lectures on Physiology, Zoology, and Ne- 

tural History of Man. 12 Engravings. 

Phillips on Indigestion. 2d edition. 

Benger's Lite of Aune Boleyn ; 2 vols. 

Bell's Observations on Italy ; 4to. Plates. 

Remains of Archbp Leighton. , 

Sylvester's Philosophy of Domestic Economy exempli- 

fied in the mode of warming, ventilating, washing, 

drying, cooking, &c. : 

{ustructions in all kinds of Gymnastic Exercises. 

Plates for Symmes's Embassy, 4to. 

Bourke’s History of the Moors in Spain. 

Accum on Gas Lights. 

Sydney Papers, edited by Bleacowe. 

Cabinet of Curiosities,or Wonders of the World revealed 

Historical Digest of Abuses in the public depastments 
of England. 

Shoberl’s History of the House of Sazony. 

Motteux’ Don Quixote ; Locahard’s edition, £ vo}s. 

World in Miniature. Africa, colored plates, 4 vols. 

The British Perfumer, Suufl-Mauufacturer, and Coleur- 
man’s Guide. 

Memoirs of Mrs.FrancesSheridan,by her granddaughter 

Pepe's Rape of the Lock. 

Gordon's System of Human Anatomy. 

Biographia Dramatica, or Companion to the Playhouse. 
Memoirs and Anecdotes of Dramatic Writers, and 
Actors. 4 vols. 

Maps of Ancient Geography. 

Death's Doings ; consisting of numerous original Com- 
positions in prose and verse, intended as illustrations 
of 24 Plates by Dagley. : ; 

Summary of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, ancient 
and modern. By Rev. C. V. Collins. 





of stealing-—witness the fo:lowing which we find 
in a Western paper ; Hendrik Vollenhoven, 
Rutger Jan Schimmelpenninck, Walrave Van 
Heukelom, Nicolaas Van Beeftingh, Jan Van 
Eeghen.—{New-York Enquirer.] 


Distressine Acctvent. The facetious editor 
of the Dariex Gazette appears to experience 
more than his share of the ills that “ man is heir 
to.” The following “ distressing accident” is from 
his paper of Tuesday last. The circumstances 
are as follows: On Sunday last as the editor’s 
hoy, Davy, was bringing the editor his dinner in a 
calabash, consisting of pease soup and a pig’s 
ear, a squall of wind struck him and upset the 
ealabash on his head, and the contents over his 
hide. Thus, in one unlucky moment was our 
editor deprived of his inard-earned dinner. Miss 
Burnpins, who witnessed the accident, is of opin- 
ion the boy would have been scalded if the soup 
had been hot.” 


Unrortusate Love. A young lady, not quite fif- 
teen years of age, had, from her eleventh year, enter- 
tained atender affection for a student of medicine, 
who lately took his doctor’s degree. During all that 
period a sentimental liaison united these two young 
persons, and supplied a sort of romantic charm, to 
which the studious hours of even the young lady were 
by no means strangers. But unfortunately, when the 
youth obtained his medical degree he ceased to be 
lovesick, and when he was on the eve of setting out 
for his province his young mistress in vain supplicated 
him ‘o take, as a last favor, a lock of her hair. He 
cruelly refused her, at the same time declaring, with- 
out any regard to the consequences of his hard-heart- 
edness, that he no longer loved her. Being, huwev- 
er, permitted toexamine his trunks, which were got 
ready for the journey, she in her distraction took out 
of them a portion of verdigris, and with the greatest 
sang froid, and even wonderfal naivette, put it into 
her mouth, suck and dissolved it in the presence of 
her mother and youngest sister, who had not the least 
suspicion of what she was doing. The latter even 
ventured to reproach her for keeping the dainties to 
herself. Upon which she replied (laughing), * ‘This 
is not for you, dear little one, 'tis only for myself.” 
Her sufferings were soon at an end. 





" PMasonic Calenvar, 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 





Corner Stone, Duxbury, Monday. 
King Solomon, Charlestown, Tuesday. 
Bethesda, Brighton, “ 
Portland, Portland, Wednesday. 
Muntgumery, Medway, “ 

St. Andrew’s, Boston, Thursday. 


Rising Sun, R. A. C. Nantucket, Monday. 


ie 
Marriages. 

In this city, Rev. John Thornton Kirkland, D. D. President of Har- 
vard University, to Miss Elizabeth Cahot; Mr. George C. Curtis tu 
Miss Elizabeth E. French; Mr. Charles F. Bronsdon to Miss Aun 
Ransom ; Mr. Nathaniel Waterman to Miss Harriet T. Sumner. 

In Dedham, Mr. Elisha Crocker to Miss Helen Matilda Howe. 
In Salem, Kev. Juseph Bourne to Miss Mehitable Harris; Mr. Amos 
S. Wilking to Miss Mary W. Moulton. 











Deaths. 


To * “uy Mrs. y= Comm sal 50; William P. Whiting, Esq 
1; Mrs. Sarah Prouty, aged 40; Mr. Joho Simmo: ed 41; 

Me: Elilabeth McFarlin, aocd GO. — 

In Charlestown, Mrs. Lydia Forster, aged 26. 

At Lechmere Point, Mrs. Hannah Hunt, aged 50. 

Ia Brookline, Miss Flizahbeth S. Sewall, aged 22. 

In Malden, widow Jerusha Paine, aged 06. 

Is Quincy, Mrs. Sophia Marsh, aged 37. 
= 














VERY SUPERIOR ROSE WATER. 

ag and single distilled ROSE. WATER, 
made entirely of Damask Roses, and of very 

best quality—for sale by demijobo, gallon, or smaller 

«mantities, at 12 aud 14, Merchant’? Row. 

August 17. Stis 


DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 
AS removed to No. 16, house next tc the new 
Congregational Church, Green-street:. 








Roberton on diseases of the Generative System. 

Sutlefie’s Medical and Surgical Cases ; 2 vols. 

Standish’s Life of Voltaire. 

Metrical Legends of Exalted Characters. By Joanne 
Baillie. 

Hassell’s Tour of the Grand Junction Caual ; with 24 
elegant colored engravings. 

Stuart's Philosophy of the Human Miad, vol. 2. 

Gray’s Treatise on Spinning Machinery, with plans. 

Joursal of ten months’ Residence in New Zealand, by 
Capt. Cruise. 

Grotius on the Christian Religion. 

Henniker’s Notes on Egypt, Nubia, Mount Sinai, &e. 

Morgan on Assurances and Annuities. 

Edinondstone’s Journey to Upper Egypt. 

Bateman on Contagious Fever. 

Collection of Poems, by Joanna Baillie. 

Description of Van Diemen’s Land, by Evans, Surveyor 
Ceneral. 

Godwin’s Emigrant’s Guide to Van Diemen’s Land. 

‘Trvaeller’s Guide through Italy. 

Collection of Voyages, Discoveries, and Travels ; 7 vols 
printed 1767. 

Turkish Spv, 8 vols. 

Works and Remains of John Oldham ; 2 vols. 

Berkeley's Minute Philosopher ; 2 vols. 

Works of the Duke of Buckingham. 

Milton's Paradise Lost, printed in 1687, with plates 

Heylyn's History of Archbishop Laud, printed in 1671 

Dairymple’s Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Allen’s Principles of Modern Riding, for Gentlemen ; 
elegant plates. 

Do. for Ladies, containing complete instructions. 

Accouut of the Abipones, an Equestrian people, 3 vols 

Antar, a Bedoueen Romance, 3 vols. 

Annals of Sporting. and Fancy Gazette. 

Annals of Philosophy, 8 vols. 

Apocryphal New Testament. - 

Astrologer of the Nineteenth Century ; colored plates 

Amusements in Retirement, by the Author of Beauties 
and Sublimities of Nature. 

Repository of Modern Literature, 3 vols. plates. 

Boyle’s Philosophical Works, 3 vols. 

Boisgelen’s Travels in Denmark and Sweden. 

Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 2 vols. 

Joanna Baillie’s Detached Plays. 

Biography of the Present British Stage, with wood cuts. 

Ballantyne’s British Novelists, edited by SirWalterScott. 

Bernoulli's Sexcentenary Tables, 4to. 

Dectrine of Permutations and Combinations. 

Buffon’s Natural History, 2 vols. Plates. 
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GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

NOTICE is hereby given, 
that the annual communica- 
tion of the M. LE. Grand 
Royal Arch Chapter of this 
Commonwealth will be held 
at Mason’s Hall, on Tugs- 
par, the 11th day of Sep- 
tember next, at 10 o’clock, 
A. M., of which all concern- 
ed willtake notice and gov- 





ern themselves accordi . 
By direction of M. E. Daniel L. Gibbens, G. H. F. 
Attest, SAMUEL HOWE, G. Sec’y. 
August 23. 





BOSTON BRIGADE BAND. 
HE members of the Boston Brigade Band re- 
spectfally give notice, that in consequence of 
James Kendall's leaving them, it will be necessary for 
those who may wish to employ them for military daty, 
processions or serenades, to apply to Mr. ASA FILL 
BROWN, in Lowell Place, near the Boylston Market, 
or to Mr. GEO. W. FOSTER, opposite the Rev. Mr. 
Parkman’s meeting-house in Hacover-street. 
August 24. dw 





FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 
EORGE PUSMAN, fashionable Hair Cotter. 

takes this method of soforming the public ia 
general, thai he still continues at his old stand, No. 
211, Washington street, (2 few doors north of the 
Marlboro’ Hotel) where he may be found at all hours, 
and hopes, by unremitted icdustry and attention to 
business, to merit and receive their continued patroa- 





Sept. 15. eptf 


age. . episly Jaly 27. 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 























SHtscellautes. 


The sunny Spring !—but Edith to her home 
Was journeying fast. Alas! we think it sad 








ed, “Sketches of Connecticut .”} 


EDITH. 
The woods—oh ! solemn are the mighty woods 
J. Of the great Western world, when Day declines, 
And louder sounds the roll of distant floods, 
More deep the rustling of the ancient pines ; 
When dimness gathers on the stilly air, 
And mystery seems o'er every leaf to brood, 
Awful it is for human heart to bear 
The gloom and burden of the solitude ! 


Yet, in that hour, mid those green wastes there sate 

Be young and fair, and eh ! how desolate ! 

But undismayed :—while sank the crimeon light, 
And the high cedars darkened with the vight. 
Alone she sate :—though many lay around, 
They, pale and silent on the dewy ground, 
Were severed from her need and from her wo, 
Far as death severs life. O’er that wild spot 
Combat had raged, aod brought the valiant low, 
And left them, with the history of their lot, 

Unio the forest oaks. A fearful scene 

For her whose home of days had been 

Midst the fair halls of England !—but the love 
Which filled her soul was strong to cast out fear, 
And by its might upborne all else above, 

She shrank not—marked not that the dead were near. 
Of Him alone she thought, whose languid head 
Faintly upon her wedded bosom fell, * 

Memory of aught but him ou earth was fled, 
While heavily she felt his life-blood well 

Fast o’et her garments forth, and vainly bound 
With her tera robe and hair the strea:ning wound, 
Yet hoped,still hoped !—Oh ! from such hope how long 
Affection woos the whispers that deceive, 

» when the pressure of dismay grows sirong, 
And we, that weep, watch, tremble,—ne’er believe 
The blow indeed can fall !—So0 bowed she there 
Over the dying, while unconscious prayer 
Filled all her soul. Now poured the moonlight down, 
Veining the pine-stews through the foliage brown, 
Aud fire-flies, kindling up the leafy place, 

Cast fitful radiance o'er the warrior’s face, 

ereby she caught its changes :—to her eye 
The eye that faded looked through gathering haze, 
Whence love, o’ermastering moral agony, 

Lifted a long, deep, melancholy gaze, 

When voice was not :—that fo:d sad meaning passed, 
She knew the fullness of her wo at last! 

One shriek the forests heard—there mute she lay, 
And cold, yet Clasping still the precious clay 
Toher scarce-heaving breast. O Love and Death! 
Ye have sad meetings on this changeful earth, 
Many and sad !—but airs of heavenly breath 


Shall melt the links which bind you, for your birth 
is far apart ! 


























































































































Now light, of richer hue 

Than the moon sheds, came fluching mist and dew ; 

The pines grew red with morning; fresh winds play’d, 

Bright-colored birds with splendor crossed the shade, 

Flitting on flower-like wings ; glad murmurs broke 

From reed, and spray, and leaf, the living strings 

Of Earth’s Zolian Lyre, whose music woke 

Into young life and joy all happy things. 

And she too woke from that long dreamless trance, 

The widowed Edith s—fearfully her glance 

Fell, as in doubt, on faces dark and e, 

And dusky forms :—a sudden sense of change 

Flashed o’er her spirit, even ere memory swept 

The tide of auguish back with thoughts that slept ; 

Yet half instinctively she rose, and spread 

Her arme, as missing somewhat lost or fled, 

Then faintly sank again. The forest-bough 

With all its'whispers waved not o’er her now ; 

Where was she ?—Midst the people of the wild, 

By the red Hunter’s fire :—an aged Chief, 

Whose home looked sad—for therein played no chila— 

Had borne her, in the stillness of her grief, 

To that lone cabin of the weods, and there, 

Won by a form so desolately fair, 

Or touched. with thoughts from some past sorrow 
sprung, 

Over her low couch an Indian matron hung, ’ 

While in grave silence, yet with with earnest eye, 

The ancient ‘Warrior of the Waste steod by, 

Benuing in watchfulness his proud grey head, 

And leaning on his bow.— 


2S. A PS aerate 


And life returned, 
Life, but with all its memories of the Dead, 
To Edith’: heart ; aod well the sufferer learned 
Her task of meek endurance, well she wore 
The chastened grief that humbly can edore 
Midst blinding tears.—But unto that old pair, 
Even as a breath of spring’s awakening air, 
Her presence was ; or as a sweet wild tune, 
Bringing back tender thoughts, which all too soon 
Depart with childhoo1.--Sadly they had seen 
A daughter to the Land of Spirits zo, 
And ever from that lime, her fading mien, 
And voice, like winds of summer, soft and low, 
Had haunted their dim years ; but EJith’s face 
Now looked in holy sweetness from her place, 
And they again seemed parents.—Oh ! the joy, 
The rich, deep blessedness,—though Earth’s alloy, * 
Fear that still bodes, be there,—of pouring forth 
The heart’s whole power of love, its wealth.and worth 
Of strong affections, in one healthful flow 
On something all its own !--that kindly glow 
Which to shut inward its consuming pain, 
Gives the glad soul its flowering time again, 
When, like the sunshine, freed.—And gentle cares 
The adopted Edith, meekly gave for theirs, 
Who loved her thus :—her spirit dwelt, the while, 
With the Departed, and her patient smile 
Spoke of farewells to earth ; yet still she prayed 
F’en oer her soldiers lowly grave, for aid 
One purpose to fulfil, to leave one trace 
’ Brightly recording that her dwelling-place 

Had been among the wilds; for well she knew 
The secret whisper of her bosom true 


Which warned her hence. . 


And now, by many a word 
Linked unto moments when the beart was stirred ; 
By the sweet mournfulness of many a hymn, 
Sung when the woods at eve grew hashed and dim ; 
By the persuasion of her fervent eye, 
All eloquent with child-like piety ; 
By the still beauty of her life, she strove 
To win for Heaven, and heaven-born truth, the love 
Poured out on her so freely. Nor in vain 
Was that soft breathing influence to enchain 
The soul in gentle bonds: by slow degrees 
Light followed on, as when a summer-breeze 
Parts the deep masses of the forest-shade, 
And lets the sunbeam through: her voice was made 
Even such a breeze ; and she, a lowly guide 
By faith and sorrow raised and purified, 
So to the Cross her Indian fosterers led, 
Until their prayers were one :— When morning spread 
O’er the blue lake, and when the sunsets glow 
Touched into golden bronze the cypress-bough, 
And when the quiet of the Sabbath-time 
Sank on her heart, though no melodious chime 
Wakened the wilderness, their prayers were one : 
—Now might she pass in Hope, her work was done. 


And she was passing from the woods away ; 

The broken flower of England might not stay 
Amidst those alicu shades ; her eye was bright 
Even yet with something of a starry light, 

Bat her form wasted, and ber fair young cheek 
Wore oft and patiently a fatal streak, 

A rose whose root was Death. The parting sigh 
Of Autumn through the forests had gone by, 
And therich maple o’er her vranderings lone 

its erimson leaves in many a shower had strown, 
Flushing the air ; and Winter's blast had been 
Amidst the pines ; and now a softer green. 


Ihe aunezed Poem, under the initials of Bre. Hemans, forms the 
ninth aumber of a series of papers in the New-Monthly Magazine, 
entitled, “ Records of Woman.” A note in the original states that 
the tale is founded on incidents related in an American Book, entitl- 


To part with life, when all the earth looks glad 
In her young lovely things, when voices break 


Is it not brighte: then, in that far clime 


IfmeRe such glory dwell with passing blooms, 
Such golden sunshine rest aroand the tombs ? 
So thought the dying one '!— twas early day, 
And sounds and odours with the breezes’ play 
Whispering of spring-time through the cabin-door, 
Unto her couch Life’s farewell sweetness bore ; 
Calmly she smiled, and raising her faint head, ; 
‘* My Father !” to the grey-haired chief she said, 


He answered mournfully, “ that thou must go 
To thy beloved, my Daughter !”—* Sorrow not 


She murmured, but with pain ; “ one happy lot 
Awaits us, friends! upon the better shore, 

For we have prayed together in one trust, 

And lifted our frail spirits from the dust, 

To God, who gave them. Lay me by mine own, 
Under the cedar-shade : where he is one, 
Thither! go. There will my sisters be, 
| And the dead parents, lisping at whose kuee 


prayer, 
Which now vᷣt koow—and I shall meet you there. 
Father, and gentle Mother !—ye have bound 
The bruised reed, and mercy shall be found 
By mercy’s children.” From the matron’s eye - 
Dropped tears, her sole and passionate reply ; 
But Edith felt them not ; for now a sleep, 
Solemaly beautiful—a stillness deep 
Fell on her settled face. Then sad and slow, 
And mantling up his stately head in wo, 
‘¢ Thou "rt passi 
In sounds like those by plaintive waters rolled :— 


“* Thou *rt passing from the lake’s green side, 
And the hunter’s hearth away ; 

For the days of flowers, for the summer’s pride, 
Daughter ! thou canst not stay. 


Thou ’rt journeying to thy spirit’s home, 
Where the skies are ever clear $ 

The corn-month’s golden hours will come, 
Bat they shall not find thee here. 


And we shall miss thy voice, my bird ! 
Under our lonely pine ; 

Music shall midst the leaves be heard, 
But not a song like thine! 


A breeze that roves o'er stream and hill, 
Telling of winter gone, 

Hath such sweet falls s—yet caught we stili 
A farewell in its tone. 


But thou, my bright one ! thou shalt be 
_ Where farewell sounds are o’er; 
ou, in the eyes thou lovest, shall see 
No fear of parting more. 


The mossy grave thy tears have wet, 
And the wind’s wild moanings by, 

Thou with thy kindred shalt forget, 
Midst flowers—not such as die. 


The shadow from thy brow shall melt, 
The sorrow from thy strain; 

But where thine earthly smile hath dwelt, 
Our hearts shall thirst in vain. 


. Dita will our cabin be, and: lone, 
When thou its light, art fled $ 
Yet hath thy step the pathway shown 
Unto the happy dead. 


And we will follow thee, our guide ! 
And join that shining band ; 
Thou "rt passing from the lake's gteen side— 
Go to the better land !» 
—— The song had 
breath— 
That lovely sleep had melted into death. 


ceased—the listeners caught no 


F. H. 
MEXICO—FREEMASON RY, &c. 


Extract of a Letter to the Editor of the New-York Courier. 
City of Mexico, July 10, 1827. 
For so indifferent a politician as I have always 
been, to give you a sketch of Politics here, is a 
hard task, bat as a sketch is ali that you want I 
will endeavor to answer your expectations : per- 
haps fora proper understanding of many things 
I may touch upon, you will have to. refresh your 
recollection of the history of the Mexican revolu- 
tions, by reading the succinct though compre- 
hensive account of them contained in the Ap- 
pendix to “Notes on Mexico” by acitizen of 
the United States, generally ascribed to the pen 
of Mr. Poinsett, now our Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the United Mezican States, and at present resid- 
ing iv this city. 
Tuere appears to be several Political parties in 
this country, the Most powerful of which in 
point of numbers, if not in talent, is tha: in fav- 
or of the present federal republican form of gov- 
ernment, and decidedly opposed to any alteration 
inthe system. Next to this comes that party 
which is, although cpposed to the dominion of 
any foreign power, and also unfavorable to the 
establishment of a monarchy, yet considers the 
present system as inefficient, and therefore want 
a consolidation of the states, and a central goy- 
ernment established at Mexico, modelled after 
that of Colombia. The miner parties, of which 
the greatest is iu favor of returning to their alle- 
giance to Old Spain, and the next in favor of re- 
storing the Iturbide family to the emperorship, 
are merged in the two greater ones, not daring 
to show the cloven foot, and working, if they are 
sanguine enough to work at all, like mules under 
the ground, occupied by the other parties. [he 
Gachanpins (a name applied as Tory was at the 
close of our revolutionary war) have good rea- 
sons fur keeping quiet, as the shooting of Padre 
Arenus, about six weeks since, for an alleged con- 
spiracy in favor of Ferdinand the Seventh, evinc- 
ed clearly that the government feels itself firmly 
seated, and determined to put down any attempts 
to overthrow the independence of the country. 
You will smile when I tell you that Freemason- 
ry is here mixed up with politics, but such is the 
fact ; and it is much to be regretted that an in- 
stitution which is in England and the United 
States, purely cf a charitable and Philanthropic 
nature, should be wrested to the purpose of 
forwarding the views of political demagogues, or 
systematising conspiracies egainst the govern- 
ment. Not being a mason myself I cannot tell 
wherein consists the difference between the 
“ Sectch masons” and the “ York masons,” and 
having never heard, hefore my arrival here, of 
their being two parties in “ the craft,”) I have 
been much astonisbed by the abuse lavished on 
each other by the partisansof the ¢ Escoceses’ and 
the “ Yakinos.” These last call themselves pure 
republicays, ard rauk with the first political part 
Ihave mentioned ; the Escoceses are Classed 
with the second, and raise as loud a cry for 
reput-licanism and independence as the others, 
accusing the Yakinos of wishing to subvert the 
governinent, to overthrow all the free institu- 
tions, and in short, of conspiring to establish the 
sou of the late Emperor Iturbide as Ewperor of 
Mexico, of course the Yakinos retort these ex- 
travagant charges on their opponents, alleging 
that the Escoceses are laboring for a return to 
the despotism of Ferdinand, and that their great 











Fringed their daris voughs, for Spring again hat come, 


ery for Mexican independence and Mexican 


Into sweet sounds, and leaves and blossoms wake ! 


Where graves are not, nor blights of changeful Time, 


** Know’st thou that l depart 2%—« | know, l know, 


For me, kind Mother!” with meek swiles once more 


My childhood’s prayer was learned ; tke Saviour’e 


ing hence,” he sang, that warrior old, 


designe in favor of the house of Bourbon. _ By 
some strange fatality two of the foreign minis- 
ters have been drawn into the vortexes of these 
contending parties. Our Mr. Poinsett is ealled 
the head of the Yakinos, and the Colombian 


Escoceses. With respect to the administration it 
is difficult to say to which party it is inclined, al- 
though the Scotch charge it with beiag guided in 
its measures by tho Yaks, yet many things that 


with either party. It appears to me to be pursu- 
ing its course without much regard to either ex- 
treme, and therefore by a natural consequence 
pleases neither. ‘That it has in its foreign rela- 
tions a decided partiality for Great Britain, is be- 
yond a doubt, that nation having by its loans, its 
show of power, and what else I know not, com- 
pletely usurped the place in the affection of this 
government and people, that is justly due to the 
nation that first acknowledged the independence 
of the Mexican republic, led ber by the hand in- 
to the area where she is now paying her part 
amongst the powers and potentates of the world, 
entirely forgetful of ber earliest and natural 
friend. 
You, of course, already know that the treaty 
made by Mr. Poinsett, with commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Mexican government, has been 
rejected hy the General Congress last April, after 
ithad been waiting for their decision since last 
year ; and this rejection touk place almost with- 
out a debate, on account of some frivolous rea- 
suns, that the boundary line between the two 
countries was not sufficiently defined. Now 
since this treaty with us was commenced, per- 
hapa l may say, since it was coucluded, a Treaty 
has been made with England sent to Loudon und 
ratified there by a Mexican Minister sent express- 
ly for the purpose, brought back here and re- 
ratified. Whilst ours was waiting to be noticed by 
| the General Congress, anid wheu it was brunght 
up towards the close of the session, was turned 
back to the commissioner in almost silent ccn- 
tempt. You may think me rather we.m 9n this 
subject, but { am certainly not too much 80, and 
I cannot help thinking that wur government has 
laid itself open to these sliguts by tov much hon- 
eying with the “New Republics,” and I tel re- 
joiced that Mr. Sargent’s departure jor the United 
States has taken away from the Americans here 
the mortifying spectacle of a minister of the high- 
est grade waiting for the meeting of a body, that 
in the opinion of many, never intended tu meet 
again, and if it did—but 1 will a0: lose myself in 


of which they formed no integra! peri, and 


Minister, Santa Maria, is said to be the heart of 


occur evinces that it is far from identifying itself | 56 Judges of Superior Court, of which 


Jeremiah Atwater, 


conjectures of the ridiculous figures our Ministers Edward D. Griffin, no 
with their Secretaries would cut in a Congress | Jeremiah Day, 2 
Henry Davis, 





— — 





— — — 


rival in America—not only as an artist of a¢ 
knowledged eminence, but as one who had dis. 
covered a friendly disposition towards this coun- 
try, for which, it seems he had been marked. 

It give me pleasure to hear from you ; I shall 
always feel an interest in your happiness; and 
with Mrs. Washington’s compliments and best 
wishes, joined to my own, for Mrs. ‘Hopkinson 
and yourself, 

Iam, dear sir, your most obedient 

And affectionate humble servant, 


Gro. Wasuinaron. 


{From the New-Haven Chronicle.) 
YALE COLLEGE. 
The whole number of the alumni of this institution 

is 4054. Of which are, 

1 Vice President of the United States, 

2 Secretaries of Government, 

2 Post Master Generals, 

3 Foreign Ambassadors, 
14 Governors of States, 
14 Deputy do. 





































15 are Chief Judges and Chancellors, 
24 U. S. Senators, 
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Jonathan Knight, Anatomy, 1808 
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1810 | was himself cured by taking one bottle and a half; 

of Joho Whipple, 3 Attorney at Law, of Hopkin. 
1813 | ton, N. H. whose chil wascured; of Geor Hough, 
1818 | Esq. of Concord, who states the care of ea 
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Philadelphia, Nathan R. Smith, Anatomy, 
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on 1796 | Market-street—E. W. Baxt hange- 3 
where their only business would be to see and | Bennett ‘Tyler, «, Dartmouth, 1804 | Francis Liacela, near the bead ‘of Indie’ bark, 
hear, and then report to their employers ; a dut eke coments — Amherst, 1815| (Prepared and signed by A. GOULD, Charles. 
that a simple stenographer would be better cal- Horace Holley 6 "iain 1903 town, Mass. Ask for Gould’s § Blacking, as 
culated for. But to return from speculations to Azel Backus.” Hamilt » you wish to Le particular. All orders punctaally at. 
what has happened. Josiah Meigs, Univ. Ges —* * 

It seems that the —2 the State of Vera Abraham Bal Avin, — 9 May 11. ep ly. 
Cruz, (for the legislature of each state is here | Timothy Dwi ht Yale. 
styled a congress) has taken great dislike against Naphtali Daggett, do.’ —* — —— LEATHER 
the whole fraternity of freemusons, and a few | Ezra Stiles, do. 1746 : ‘ 
months ago passed an act proiibiting all secret William 8. Johnson, Columbia, 1744 HIS —* —X * — — — —* —* 
societies, and even went so far asto say, that no | Samuel ohnson do. 17 T fag clone ene Cheapest and best article ever 
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signg that office, been appointed by the General| A meteorological phenomenon, of veryrareoc-/ It hava remarkable effect upon Leather that has 
Congress, Commissary of the Marine Depart- currence, was observed on Tuesda 























ment; in virtue of which he had to visit the sea 
ports ; being a staunch mason and a’ Yakine to 
boot, he was met in the State of Vera. Cruz, by 


disturbance he retire frou: that State, tiereb 


Cruzian legislature, an. questions upon the con- 
stitutionality of their Proceedings. 

This congress therenpon thought proper to 
publish a manifesto addressed to zhe Mexican na- 
tion, defending tie constitutionality and expedi- 
eucy of the Jaw, disv vowing any design to oppose 
the lawful acs of the general government, 


a 


State to pass an ect against the secret societies, 
not only on acccunut of the dangerous tendency 
of such combinations generally, but from the an- 
archical and revoiutic.ising principles of Free 
Masons in particular. ‘Ibis manifestc professes 
to disapprove of the “ Escoceses,” but thunders 
out the bitteres: anuthemas aga‘ nst the “ Yaki- 
nos,” attributing the institution of that “ rito” 


indicates in the plainest wauner, describing him 


and aggrandisement of his own,” &c.—* con- 
ceiving the monstrous project of disseminating 
hatred and distrust amongst the simple and gen- 


Yak, which, in the Opinion of the Cong 


and destructive to the country than twenty bat- 


talions of troops, from the perfidious tyranny of 
Spain.” 


Attacked in this manner, Mr. Poinsett justly 


the actions of the United States of America, to- 


facts of his own conduct in regard to masonry 


— As you will no doubt have Mr. 
oinsett’s “ 


Cruzian “ Manifesto” that called it forth, pub- 


me to make further extracts ; but yet I canot re- 
sist the temptation of translating for you the fol- 


lowing passage in Mr. Poinsett’s pamphlet, when | was before th 


he rebutts the ridiculous assertions that his gov- 
ernment as well as himselt is jealous of Mexico. 
“ If the Legislature of Vera Cruz, instead of iv- 
ing way to their icions had consulted the his- 
tory of the political conduct pursued by the Unit- 
ed States towards foreign nations, it would have 
seen that that goverwment, following a frank, 
generous, and magnanimous conduct towards all 
others, neither felt desirous of attacking the 
weakest, nor of suffering itself to be insulted by 
the most powerful ; neither has it feared the com- 
petition of any other nation. 


to 
th 
ot 


nor the rich mines of gold and silver that Mexico 
possesses, yet it is more than compensated by its 


magnificent sea ports, by the multitude of bays | 20d custom can effect. At first 


that enrich its coasts, by the numerous and navi- 
gable rivers that facilitate its internal commerce, 
and above all by the industry and 
character of its robust and virtuous population. 
The United States guided by the enlightened 


Profound policy, ardently desires to see all its 
neighbors rich and powerful.”’ 





glory is only a cloak tc cover their iniquitous 


Hasta luego, youre, &c 


— — 





about ten o’clock. 
ra Borealis in an unusual form. ho li 


the prohibitory law, and ratner tian create any | before, as ite 


rbar Y | northern quarter of the He 
occasioning severe aniruad,«rsior upon the Vera on tho 


part of Tuesday evening, was faint and 

diffused light,” ~ — — 
horizon, and shooting up towards the zenith its 
taint and lambent corruscations. But thesublime 


like this. 
and | had before seen, both 

asserfing the right as a free ard independent magnificence. 

of diffused light was seen to extend 

Heavens from east to West, about 15 

the northward of the zenith. 

towards the south, and as 


came verticle to the town, the whole hemisphere, 
to | from the eastern to the 
Mr. Poinsett, whom, without naming directly, it spanned by 


breadth, and well defined on each side. 
‘as “a foreign ministe:, wise and hypocritical, as | cd like a be 

eager for the prosperity of his ows country, as | heavens. 
inimical to this, calculating thet the prosperity of brightness inutes, and as it Moved 
this nation is iu direct Oppusiiion to the glory southwardiy, began to fad 


paler and more diffuse, till it reached about 25 de- 
grees south of the zenith, when it 


pear, first in the east, till nothin 
erous Mexicans therefore established the 1; e of | there 


of | utes the last traces of 
Vera Cruz, isan hundred times more dangerous west, ending in the 


much light as to show thi 
The sky was clear, and the stars were of great | 2@tural dryness in the hoof, have been preserved in 
brilliancy. The wind was south-west a 


but we observed a thin scud pagsi 
considered hitnself called upon to answer for | belt of light, 


himself and country, and he has done so in a| would somet 
manly and ingenuous manner, putting down his | an eye place 
calumniators by a “plain, unvarnished tale” of cent spectac 


to insignificance. 
wards the Southern Republics, and stating the | made us mortals | 


xpcsition,” as well as the Vera | of our oldest inhabi 


rs of seeing this phenomen twi fore. 
lished in the United States, it will he needless for | The dates of thei : polar mee v9 


pearances happened within about five vears of 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF GEN. WASUINGTON, 


old adage. I am so hackneyed to the touches of 
If nature has not | the Painter's pencil, that I 
granted it the fertile soil, the beautiful climate, | their beck, and sit like pat 


whilst they are delineating the lines on my face. 


tient at the request, and as restive under the 
operation, asa colt is of the saddle. The next 
enterprising | time I submitted very reluctantly, but with lees 

flouncing. Now, no dray moves more readily to 
the thille than I doto the painter’s chair. y 
Principles of public economy and by motives of | easily be conceived, therefore, that ĩ yielded a 


oe obedience to your request, and tothe views 
0 


gentleman. came to my hands previous to his ar- 
























y evening last, 


become dry and rotten, restoring its strength and elas. 
of the Auro- 


It was a displa ticity. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Having used the above Composition for Cleaning, 
softening and preserving Chaise and Carriage Tops, 
Harness, Boots, Shoes, &c. and finding it saperior to 
any other article we have ever used for the pa 
we recommend it to the public as a highly useful and 
important discovery. 

purr & Holmes, Boston ; Seth Weiswall, Tr M. 
Y. ; Moses Harding, Medway; Ph. Adams, 
stable, N. H. ; Carleton & Balch, Medway ; Stephen 


i Hartwell, Boston ; Gilbert Clark, Med 3 J 
It exceeded every thing of the kind we Mellen, Westborough ; Augustus & Locke, * 


for its brightness and | Dr. Richardson, Medway ; Caleb Cashi Roxbury; 
About half after * a faint arc | Samuel Watson, Leicester ; John Cook, Cambrions 
across the | ports; Leonard Hazelton, Medway ; Edgar W. Da 
degrees to | Boston, and many other gentlemen of respectability. 
It was in motion —— put oP ” Tin Cannisters, with printed di- 
: rections, price cents. 
t approached the A liberal discount made to Wholesale Purchasers. 
Sold wholesale by LEMUEL BLAKE, at his 
Paper Warehouse, Ng. 33, Broad-street, Boston, and 
may be had of the Principal Booksellers, Hard-ware 
Dealers, and generally at the Country Stores. 
July 6. eow6t. 


avens. Its appearance 
se several evenings, and also in the early 


growing brighter towards the 


ppearance on Tuesday evening, was nothing 


western horizon, was 
a zone of light, about five de rees in 

t seem- 
It of unburnished gold, drawn over the 
It pres@rved its distinct form and 
about twelve m 











Patent Sponge Boots, Sor Horses Feet. 

4 subscriber respectfully informs the public, 

that he continues to manufacture, aud keep for 
sale, the above article. The character of which is 
now faitly established, by hundreds of gentiemes 
who have used them on their horses in this city and 
in the country for two years. Horses which have bee 
come nearly useless, from having contracted heels, 
Thrushes, false quarters, sand-cracks, or being hoof 
gave so | bound, have been cured by the use of these 
gs pretty distinctly. Boots, and many which have had appearances of une 


e; the light growing 


began to disap- 

could be seen 
n about 15 min- 
it could just be seen in the 
same manner. It 


but faint corruscations. 


the best of order. 
There is no incouvenience or trouble in using the 

SPONGE BOOTS. They can be taken off, or put os 

with as little trouble as a man will have in ch 

his own boot, and only require to be wet with ¢ eas 

soft water every time they are put on, or if kept on® 

continuance, every twelve hours. 


entlemen are respectfully invited to call asd 
AMES 


nd light, 


ing under the 
from the south-east. Saturn’s ring 


n’s 
imes exhibit a similar appearance to 
din that planet. It was a magnifi- 
le, to which the rainbow dwindles in- 


It was a glorious sight, that 
ook up and wonder. 


us| p examine them. J BOYD, 
This singularly beautiful appearance has been Saddler, &c. 32, Merchant's Row, Bostes. 
vbserved in this town twice before in the May 25. 3m 


abitants. Dr. Holyoke remem- 














0G BANK NOTES ON INTEREST 
OTES on the CITY BANK, bearing i 
— had on applieatian to the Cashier. 
tf 


+ 
thinks it | _APril 29. 
e Revolution, and that the two ap- 
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BOSTON. 





But the Doctor, who was called u 
look at the one on Tuesday evenin “ 


cama | "MHSEEETRY ne Eo 
~ . far exceeded in brightness either of the CONGRESS-sTREET 
er two. 














TERMS. THREE DOLLARS « yeas, peyable in advance. Seb 
seribers not paying tn advance, or withholding peyment, whes bil 
are presented, wilt be charged at the rate of THREE DOLLARS 
AND FIFTY CENTS. No paper discortineed bet by order d 
the subscriber or & the decision of the proprietor. Sebscrbeny 
the qus.ter must psy ONE DOLLAR 3 quarter in advance. 


Mount Vernon, May 16, 1785, 


Dear Sir—In for a penny, in for a pound, is an 


am now altogether at 
lence on a monument 





AGEsTS. 

New-York, R. P. Bess, No. 20, Wall-strest. 
Philadelphia, Wituian Banogn, George-st. 
Baltimore, Md. Wiritam Portes. 
Natchez, ii. Cuaauzes W. Bassirtr. 
Portsmouth, Cusips & Sransaws. 
Portland, Me. Baaner Pergas. 
Exeter, N. H. J. Buaey, Postmaster. 
—X —— —— tame 

w ryport, aa. M. Losp, ostmpaster. 

» Mass. Cuanres Onion, Postmastet 


Providence, R. 1. Maatis Rosirson, Ne. 7, 
Westminster Row. 


It is a proof among many others, of what habit 


I was as impa- 


r. Pine. 
Letters from England, recommendatory of that 
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